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We beg leave to state that we decline to return or to enter into 
correspondence as to rejected communications ; and to this 
rule we can make no exception. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The relief of Mafeking was announced late on Friday 


evening the 18th by a Reuter telegram from Pretoria, 
when immediately there began a series of enthusiastic 
impromptu public demonstrations which only showed 
signs of subsiding by the time the news was officially 
confirmed on the following Monday. Of the moral 
of Mafeking we speak elsewhere, and here we need 
only note that now the tension of this particular 
anxiety is removed, it is possible to regard with greater 
complacency the as yet uninterrupted progress of the 
campaign, the scene of which during the week has been 
within a short distance of the borders of the Transvaal 
and the Free State. The beginning of the advance 
from Kroonstad was announced by telegrams from 
Lord Roberts dated on the 22nd from Honing Spruit, 
and on the next day from Rhenoster River, stating that 
General Ian Hamilton had driven the Boers from 
Lindley to Heilbron, which is about twenty miles from 
the Transvaal border, and that they had retired from 
the north bank of the Rhenoster River during the 
night. General Buller’s headquarters are still at New- 
castle and a reconnaissance has shown that the Boers 
hold Laing’s Nek in considerable force. On the 22nd 
General Buller announced that a squadron of Colonel 
Bethune’s Mounted Infantry returning to Newcastle 
from their raid into Zululand had been ambushed and 
taken prisoners ; in all about sixty-six men being lost. 


To those who do not know how long these things 
are settled beforehand, the list of Birthday honours 
must read like a puzzle or a farce. At a moment when 
the names of certain soldiers are flying through the 
lips of men, one turns eagerly to discover in what par- 
ticular manner the Sovereign has delighted to honour 
them, but the search is vain. Our wonder and im- 
patience grow as we wade through the long roll of 
those who are doubtless distinguished public servants, 
but in whom just at the present hour the public interest 
is faint. The list contains only the name of one South 
African general, and that name proves our point, that 
these distinctions refer to the past. The Kaisar-i-Hind 
medal has been conferred upon Sir William Gatacre 
for his services as chairman of the Bombay Plague 
Committee inu896. It is an accident, but we are glad 
that Sir William Gatacre’s past deserts receive royal 
recognition to-day. 


Presumably it is in accordance with precedent and 
etiquette to reserve the distribution of military honours 
until the conclusion of the war. Still, considering the 
special circumstances of this birthday, we think the 
public would have been pleased if room had been found 
for the names of French, Ian Hamilton, and Baden- 
Powell. These officers have certainly deserved as well 
of the Queen as Messrs. James Chance, E. W. Greene, 
and A. Lawson, who are made baronets. The three 
new peers are all lawyers. Lord Morris is consoled 
for his loss of work by the gain of a pension and a 
future title for his son. The new title of the Master of 
the Rolls is not yet announced, but it is to be hoped he 
will revert to the custom of a territorial name. The 
Lord Chief Justice of Ireland, Sir Peter O’Brien, was 
known in his bar days as ‘‘ Pether the Packer,” and 
will be a valuable addition to the House of Lords. 
Professor R. C. Jebb has honoured the order of Knights 
Bachelor by accepting a place in their ranks. 


Many of the Indian honours appropriately recognise 
noble work done in the campaign against plague 
and famine which are costing the country and its 
services so dear. The Kaisar-i-Hind medal appears 
for the first time with a miscellaneous list representing 
celebrities and services of the most diverse character, 
including a native lady of rank. This new decoration 
takes a place once occupied by the C.I.E. in the scheme 
of honours. When that order was established, the 
cynics of the day declared that it added a new terror to 
Indian service, and suggested that the object of its crea- 
tion was to make the Star of India a respectable deco- 
ration. The feeling was expressed in a sympathetic 
telegram to one of the early recipients from his oldest 
friend who wired ‘‘ Never mind, old fellow, you will live 
it down yet.” Pleasantries of this sort have doubtless 
been flying about India this week, but all the same every 
name in the list carries a record of more real and useful 
work than sometimes lies behind more fashionable 
decorations. 


There will be some promotions in the diplomatic 
service consequent upon the superannuation of Sir 
Horace Rumbold, our Ambassador at Vienna. Sir 
Horace Rumbold’s time is already up, but he has been 
requested to stay on, and will not leave Vienna till 
September. Sir Francis Plunkett, now Minister at 
Brussels, will be made Ambassador at Vienna, and Mr. 
Constantine Phipps will be moved from Rio Janeiro to 
Brussels. It is natural at present that a diplomatist 
should wish to get from South America to Europe, and 
Mr. Constantine Phipps is to be congratulated on his 
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pointment to a post which will give greater scope to 
hts abilities, and for which he is eminently fitted. Sir 
Horace Rumbold is a cultured and popular ambassador, 
and retires after a distinguished career. 


The French Parliament reassembled on Tuesday, and 
the Government immediately tested the effect on its 
stability of the recent municipal elections by causing a 
debate to be raised in the Chamber on its general 
policy. This had to be done through the interpellation 
of one of its own supporters, as the Nationalists shrank 
at the last moment from raising the question; M. Paul 
de Cassagnac having made the ingenious discovery 
that it served the Nationalist purpose better to keep 
the Government in office. In the result a vote of 
confidence was carried by 286 against 237. M. Waldeck- 
Rousseau has faced the situation boldly and very 
discreetly. He defended the Dreyfus pardon as an act 
of justice, but dissociated himself and the ministry from 
M. Joseph Reinach’s attempts to re-open the case, and 
pointed out that the Government Amnesty Bill had been 
described by M. Reinach as a throttling of Justice. 
One clause in an Order of the Day that the affair should 
not be reopened was accepted by the Government in ad- 
vance as expressing its definite intentions, and was 
carried by 457 votes against 78. The Government has 
relied on the support of the country as a wholeas opposed 
to Paris. M. Waldeck-Rousseau has not been afraid of 
this opposition for it has been shown as he said that 
‘* If it is not possible to govern against Paris, it is on 
condition that Paris does not expect to govern against 
the immense majority of the country.” 


In connexion with the discussion in Parliament last 
week on Mr. Samuel Smith’s motion about theatrical 
representations, the passing of what is known as the 
Lex Heinze by the German Reichstag has considerable 
interest. It is a Bill introduced by the Government 
to amend the penal code, but it is principally intended 
to regulate the exposure and sale of books and pictures 
of an objectionable character and to place public enter- 
tainments under stricter supervision. During the two 
months that it has been under consideration it has 
given rise to noisy scenes in the Reichstag, and there 
has been a determined opposition in the country against 
it, in which all the advanced political parties, and the 
literary and artistic classes, have joined their forces. 
Public meetings have been held, deputations formed, 
and Parliamertary obstruction of the most determined 
character resorted to in defence of the claims of freedom 
of the press, and of art and literature. Not even the 
Navy Bill or the Meat Bill has caused more trouble to 
the Government. 


It became evident during this week that compromise 
had become inevitable. The Clericals and Conserva- 
tives met the obstructive tactics of the Socialists and 
Radicals by an attempt to set aside the standing orders 
regulating debate, and this deprived them of the support 
of the National Liberals which they had previously had 
on the general policy of the Bill—a protest in favour of 
freedom of speech in Parliament. The clauses relating 
to art and literature have now been dropped and the 
rest of the Bill passed, Socialists and Radicals only 
opposing. Even the ‘‘ Berliner Neueste Nachrichten,” 
a Conservative paper, regrets this legislation which has 
brought forward these parties as ‘‘ the energetic cham- 
pions of modern culture.” It admits that they are 
supported by public opinion and the most aristocratic 
section of the educated classes, and deplores the 
probable strengthening of the Socialistic agitation in 
consequence. Mr. John Hare, who regretted at the 
Theatrical Fund dinner that not one Member of 
Parliament could be found to give a serious reply to a 
serious charge, may at least feel thankful that he will 
not be drawn into anything like German Socialism by a 
Philistine House of Commons passing a Lex Heinze. 


The ‘‘ Times” correspondent at Seoul has sent a most 
useful account of the diplomatic contest that has been 
waged since the beginning of the year between the 
Russian and the Japanese Governments, in regard to 
the Russian attempt to gain a footing in Korea. For 
the present it seems that Japan has succeeded 
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in cutting down an attempt seriously to alter the 
status of the two powers in the Far East. The course 
of the negotiations is complicated, but the Russian 
acquisition of land in Korean territory is within 
the foreign settlement of Masampho, and she obtains 
no exclusive rights there. But in addition Russia 
made the demand that no other power should obtain a 
station on the island of Cargodo, which Japan had 
claimed if the original demand of Russia for the cession 
of Nam P’u had been conceded. What course Japan 
will adopt in view of this claim is one of the things 
which is not yet known. In the House of Commons 
Mr. Brodrick in reply to a question whether our 
Government had released the Russian Government 
from the pledge given in 1887 not to occupy any portion 
of Korean territory, in case of the evacuation of Port 
Hamilton, pointed out that this pledge was given to 
China. That is a technical point which does not affect 
England’s right to insist on Russia’s observance of her 
agreement with China. 


Mr. Morley should revise the theory he laid down at 
Cambridge as to Continental hostility against England 
being due to the Primrose League, in the light of the 
‘*Standard” Vienna correspondent’s statement that 
‘‘nearly every day a coalition of the European Con- 
tinent, or at least of the Triple Alliance Powers, against 
the prosperous and much-envied United States, is 
recommended in some quarter or other.” If Mr. 
Morley would only look at facts, instead of evolving 
the image of a Continent in a condition of high and 
holy moral indignation, he would better understand 
Lord Salisbury’s politic profession of not being able to 
account for the general prejudice that prevails against 
us. Until he revived it at Cambridge, we thought the 
old Manchester School doctrine that it is only Govern- 
ments and not peoples that feel hostility against each 
other from low and selfish motives, had been so dis- 
proved by actual facts that it was now merely political 
cant. But the whole speech was so sophistical and 
cheap a piece of political claptrap as to make it hardly 
possible to believe that Mr. Morley was the speaker. 


The Government of the United States has observed 
the most unimpeachable diplomatic correctness of con- 
duct during the visit of the Boer delegates to 
Washington. The reception of these gentlemen ‘‘ un- 
officially and merely as visitors” had about it a touch 
of humour grimly American which reminds us of Mark 
Twain’s visit and address to the Tsar as described in 
the ‘‘ Innocents Abroad.” We are inclined to believe 
that the delegates are in this matter really as innocent 
as they claim to be, and that they have just awakened 
to the fact that they have been made tools of by 
Tammany for purposes purely American. Whether 
they allow themselves to be further exploited in a rdle 
so ignominious is entirely a personal matter and has no 
interest for the world outside. The Senate may be 
congratulated on its rejection of Mr. Allen’s motion to 


_ admit them to the floor of the House, which found only 


twenty-one supporters and was vigorously opposed by 
Mr. Davis, Chairman of Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
Even the meeting held on Sunday last to welcome the 
delegates passed very mild resolutions, though Mr. 
Cockran’s oration was distinguished by the assertion 
that the British being in Canada was an infringement 
of the Monroe Doctrine. 


Colombia is in the throes of one of those revolutions 
which recur periodically in the volcanic politics of 
Central and South America. Both Panama and Carta- 
gena have been the scenes of desperate fighting. In 
the combat in the neighbourhood of the latter place the 
rebels are said to have been defeated with a loss of 500. 
The interest of this squabble lies for the outer world in 
the threats made use of by the insurgent leaders regard- 
ing the Panama Canal Company. The president of 
that undertaking has received a protest from them 
against the convention concluded between the Colom- 
bian Government and the Company, accompanied with 
an intimation that, in the case of their obtaining power, 
the insurgents will refuse to recognise its validity. In 
such a community there is nothing mprobable in a 
sudden and violent transference of power but the threat 
very possibly only means more backsheesh. The inci- 
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dent is, however, a warning of some of the difficul- 
ties that beset the making of an inter-oceanic canal 
m those quarters, and the political complications 
which may be expected to arise. 


The most disquieting part of the famine news from 
India is the appearance of cholera on the relief works. 
Apart from its mortality it involves panic and dis- 
organisation. The works are abandoned and crowds 
of starving people scatter about the country spreading 
disease and increasing the difficulties of relief. Other- 
wise the development of the famine is proceeding on 
the familiar lines, determined by the season, and has 
now probably reached the period of greatest intensity. 
Judged by the two cardinal tests of death rate and 
prices current, it can be assumed with confidence that 
the stock of food continues adequate and that the relief 
measures keep well abreast of the distress. The next 
great departure will occur with the advent of the rains, 
due within a few weeks. Now is the time when 
private charity can be most useful in supplementing 
the operations of Government. It will find a legiti- 
mate and unlimited field in the supply of seed grain 
and plough cattle to sufferers who have lost every- 
thing but their lives and owe them to State assistance. 
When Germany and America come forward with aid 
and sympathy, English charity must not be backward. 


Mr. Chamberlain’s much belauded compromise on 
the appeal. clause of the Australian Federation Bill is 
one that ought never to have been made. It is true 
this clause has been so rearranged that it has been 
made clearer that the Queen’s prerogative is preserved 
by the retention of appeals in all cases, except in one 
particular class. That is where questions arise as 
to the interpretation of the constitutional powers 
of States as between themselves, or of the interpre- 
tation of such powers as between a State and the 
Commonwealth. If two States quarrel the defeated 
party will be bound by the Australian High Court 
decision, unless the Executive Goverament of the 
victorious State agrees to an appeal being brought to 
the Privy Council. If it is denied, and party passions 
run high, we may hear of threats of secession, and there 
will be no outside impartial tribunal to which appeal 
can be made as of right. In the case of a private 
person litigating with a State, his gravest interests or 
that of large classes may be seriously affected, and he 
will have no appeal unless it pleases the Executive 
Government to permit it. 


All these dangers might have been non-existent, if 
Mr. Chamberlain and the Government had had the 
courage to insist on carrying out their original inten- 
tions. But courage has never been the dominant note 
in the counsels of this Ministry. They were sup- 
ported by all that could be ascertained of public opinion 
in Australia, as soon as they made it plain that any 
degree of limitation of appeal was neither in the in- 
terests of the Empire nor of Australia itself. There is 
no evidence yet that the Australians prefer the com- 
promise to the utter omission of Clause 74, and they 
will certainly have no reason to rejoice over it in future. 
Apparently the notion of huckstering compromises, 
carries with it some suggestion of a vanity gratified by 
success in overcoming a supposed insuperable difficulty ; 
and this seems to have been the temptation here. To 
this we owe the surrender of what might have been 
retained greatly to the advantage of all the parties 
concerned. 


Australian politicians seem to have entertained an 
idea that they had merely to send home a measure 
and the Imperial Parliament would turn itself into a sort 
of registry of their views. Such a position would be 
absurd, as the Earl of Kimberley in his speech at 
the Colonial Club on Wednesday appeared dimly 
to recognise. While insisting that the principle of 


. leaving the Colonies to manage their own affairs 


must not be interfered with, he pointed out that even 
in so vital a matter as the constitution of the Com- 
monwealth the Mother-country’s right to be heard 
must be respected. On the subject of Imperial unity 
Lord Kimberley naturally belongs to the school which 
imagines that Federation will evolve itself. It is no 
more likely to do so than did Australian Federation. 
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The conditions being ripe, statesmanship must devise 
a scheme. 

Sir E. Sassoon in the House of Commons on Tuesday 
called attention to the system of cable telegraphs of 
the Empire, and the desirability of an inquiry into the 
commercial and strategic defects of our Imperial tele- 
graphic communication. His speech, and most of the 
speeches that followed, revealed an amazing system of 
anamalies, and even of abuses, which make further 
action by the Government in the matter absolutely 
necessary. At present the whole business is a perfect 
muddle in which both the State and the commercial 
community are the playthings of the companies. Break- 
downs occur such as happened during the war and the 
public is helpless ; rates are charged which are mon- 
strously high ; a system of monopolisaticn is built up 
and the State has apparently no well thought-out policy 
of making the telegraphic system serve the interests of 
the Empire as a whole. Sir E. Sassoon was assured by 
Mr. Hanbury that the Government had been for some 
time going into the subject very thoroughly, but he 
would not promise a public Parliamentary inquiry. His 
objection was based on the strategic interests involved 
and Mr. Balfour supported it. Sir Edward Sassoon 
withdrew his motion without a division, but thought 
the departmental inquiry would be unsatisfactory, 
though Mr. Hanbury promised that the Government 
would try to meet his views as to cheap telegrams and 
also the views of Sir Charles Dilke as to the strategic 
importance of alternative and all-British routes in time 
of war. 


Lord Avebury’s Bill for the early closing of shops by 
the local veto of shopkeepers themselves was rejected 
on the second reading. Wedo not admire the local 
veto in the hands either of tradesmen or of the consumer 
and whether in the liquor or the ‘‘dry goods” trades, 
but Lord Salisbury’s objections, as he makes plainer 
and plainer in every speech on this kind of ques- 
tion, is not merely against a particular method, 
but against the principle of legislative interference in 
itself. Limitation by law of the hours of assistants, or 
of the maximum number of hours per week during 
which a shop may be open, are both better methods 
than that proposed by Lord Avebury, but Lord 
Salisbury’s speech would have been equally appropriate 
and equally unsatisfactory against any proposal. If 
there is to be no restriction of hours because shop- 
assistants are men as well as women or children, and 
consumers are to be considered to have a vested right 
to shop when they like, then Lord Salisbury and Lord 
Kimberley may join Lord Lister in lamenting the 
wrecked health of a large section of the community, 
but they must give up his hope of improvement in face 
of the dilemma. It is this attitude of helplessness 
rather than the rejection of the Bill that is to be 
condemned, and it is decidedly irritating to have such 
exploded phrases as ‘“‘right to dispose of his labour” 
constantly exploited as an excuse for inaction. 


Proceedings in the Bankruptcy Court, and charges 
in the Police Courts against fraudulent solicitors, with 
applications to the High Court to strike solicitors off 
the roll for serious professional misconduct, have been 
extraordinarily numerous since the public became con- 
scious of the new terror that has arisen in society. 
There may be either a real increase of such cases, or 
merely an apparent increase due to the recognition by 
the newspapers of the fact that the subject is of 
topical interest. The Government is responding to 
the stimulus from outside, and we are to have another 
example of that sudden transition from indifference to 
spasmodic energy, which is a note of Ministries 
when they suddenly realise that they are expected 
to do something. The Attorney-General on Thursday, 
in reply to a question by Mr. Labouchere, stated 
that it is intended to propose the much-needed 
alteration in the Larceny Act, to which we referred 
last week, making misappropriation of moneys in any 
set of circumstances a criminal offence. There is some 
satisfaction too in knowing that the Incorporated Law 
Society has satisfied itself that it has power to refuse 
the certificates of solicitors who are undischarged 
bankrupts. It has known that it possesses this power 
for about a year, and it is now resolved to act on it. 
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Perhaps if it had satisfied itself earlier and acted with 
the rigour it now professes itself prepared to exercise, 
the subject might have come into much less prominence 
than it has now assumed. 


The Home Arts and Industries Association, which is 
holding its exhibition this week at the Albert Hall, has 
secured for itself a now well-recognised position in the 
machinery of social and industrial reform. So long as 
the association knows itself, so long as it realises that 
it is concerned with ‘‘ arts” and not with art, it may 
pursue a career of usefulness, as it has done up till now. 
The articles and processes shown at the Albert Hall 
must not claim relationship with art, but they exhibit 
a certain amount of manual skill. The exercise of 
skill of that kind makes a quite desirable occupation for 
the many unoccupied hours of country children, and 
may be a very useful diversion of the evening energies 
of boys and girls in London. Nor should it be for- 
gotten that the Home Arts Society provides for 
educated and much-leisured girls. a store of that 
pleasant, if illusive, commodity, work that is amuse- 
ment. 


The Temple Flower Show is a revelation alike to the 
artist and the florist (we decline to admit the shop- 
keeper’s exclusive claim on that word). It is not the less 
a revelation that it recurs yearly. The show recurs, but 
its secrets of beauty and science are never guessed—there 
is a new one for every year. How striking the effect of 
this wonder in flowers is may be tested by the mere 
fact that in spite of the particular attention of that 
faithful attendant of the Temple Floralia—the rain— 
people have yet realised that the show this year is probably 
the finest on record. And the rain depresses this function 
with a peculiar thoroughness ; for while it destroys its 
attractions as an event of the season, that very destruc- 
tion destroys its pleasure as a show of flowers. For 
while sunshine keeps those who come to see themselves 
and let others see them outside the tents, leaving room 
within for those who come to look at flowers, rain 
drives fashionables and florists alike into the tents to 
the intense discomfort of both. Irritated at being inside 
when they want to be outside, the mere functionaries 
avenge themselves, who do not want to see any 
flowers, by making the sight impossible for those who do. 
Thus they who want to see people have to see flowers 
and they who want to see flowers have to see people. 


Business on the Stock Exchange was utterly at a 
standstill during the first three days of the week. The 
lowering of the Bank rate to 34 made markets better 
on Thursday, particularly Home Rails, and the high- 
priced Westralian mines began to rise on purchases by 
bears in view of the settlement which begins on 
Monday. Opinion is divided as to this market, some 
declaring that the prices of the leaders, such as Lake 
Views, Ivanhoes and Horseshoes, will all fall two or 
three points, while others predict a sharp and early 
recovery. It would certainly be dangerous to take 
liberties with such a mine as Golden Horseshoe. The 
South African market is naturally waiting upon the 
advance of Lord Roberts, and the bears are making 
the most of the talk about blowing up the mines. The 
true view perhaps is that some of the Boers, probably 
against the orders of the Transvaal Executive, whose 
authority is fast deserting them, will do what damage 
they can, and that is very little. People do not realise 
that the Rand extends as far as from London to Reading 
and that to blow up shafts requires scientific preparation. 
Rand Mines have fluctuated between 38} and 39} finish- 
ing at 39. The De Beers Company has hitherto been 
regarded as a diamond monopolist. But if the exten- 
sive property of the Frank Smith Diamond Company 
in Griqualand West, some 35,000 acres, answers ex- 
pectations, the monopoly of Mr. Rhodes is gone. As 
everybody knows the Frank Smith Diamond Prospect 
has already produced stones of the first quality; but 
the field was small and the plant inadequate: the 
new company has plenty of capital, five new farms, and 
new gear. American Rails have been sagging back- 
wards and forwards in the most provoking manner ; 
but the fact that the big failure in New York announced 
on Thursday affected prices so little shows that there is 
an r= strength in this market. Consols closed 
at 1014. 
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THE MORAL OF MAFEKING. 


1" has been nicely observed by a ‘‘Foreigner’ 

writing to the ‘‘ Times” that the rejoicings which 
greeted the relief of Ladysmith and Mafeking were 
quite different in character from the satisfaction caused 
by the capture of Cronje and his troops at Paardeburg 
and by the occupation of Bloemfontein. The remark is 
just and discriminating. What may be called the 
serious successes of the war have been taken in the 
same calm and dignified, it might almost be said, 
matter-of-fact manner as the earlier reverses. But the 
rescue of the garrisons of Ladysmith and Mafeking 
were received with an outburst of feeling, which little 
or no attempt was made to restrain. This has given 
ill-natured and superficial critics the opportunity of 
saying that the British can bear defeat but not victory. 
Such an assertion discovers a total misunderstanding 
of our national character. The capture of Cronje and 
the occupation of the Free State capital were facts 
of supreme military importance. They convinced 
the Boers and the world that at last the hand of a 
master had laid itself upon the situation in South 
Africa. The misgivings that had been secretly 
rising in our own breasts as to the conduct of the 
campaign were converted all at once into confidence. 
The turn in the tide of war had begun, and the 
demoralisation of the Boers spread rapidly. Yet over 
Paardeburg and Bloemfontein there was no exuberant 
rejoicing, and nothing in the shape of exultation over 
the enemy. On the other hand, the fate of Ladysmith 
and Mafeking:could no longer exercise the smallest 
influence upon the progress of the war. Indeed, had 
the Boers taken Ladysmith, instead of escaping as they 
did, they probably would have been taken themselves 
by General Buller. As for Mafeking, it never was of 
the slightest strategic importance. The garrison was 
small, and there was no accumulation of valuable pro- 
perty as in Kimberley. Yet all grown men are agreed 
that they do not remember anything like the wild and 
spontaneous tumult of joy that rang from one end of 
the country to the other through the night of 18 May 
and all through the day and night of Saturday 19 May. 
The scene in front of the Mansion House when the 
relief of Ladysmith was announced was joyous enough: 
but it was a mild and pale display of emotion com- 
pared with the aspect of the Metropolis during 
last week-end. The first and second Jubilees were very 
imposing affairs : but they were both elaborately pre- 
pared, and toa certain extent ordered by the powers 
that be. The remarkable feature of the Mafeking 
rejoicing was its spontaneity. Nothing was ordered 
because nothing could be known beforehand. It was 
astonishing with what rapidity this vast city draped 
itself in bunting, how the most fanciful flags (belonging 
to no nation under the sun) were waved from the 
humblest houses, and how the most stolid and squalid 
countenances wreathed themselves in smiles and affa- 
bility. The fastidious have objected that the thing has 
been overdone, and that Mafeking became not only a 
bore, but an indecency. It was inevitable that there 
should be a certain amount of rioting; that the pick- 
pocket should seize his opportunity ; and that many an 
erring brother should plead ‘‘ Mafeking” for various 
delinquencies. But he must be made of sterner stuff 
than we who can find it in him to dwell on these 
excesses. 

But Mafeking has its moral, or rather its group 
of serious reflections. Granted that we have shown a 
want of self-restraint that made the phlegmatic ask 
if we had all turned Frenchmen. It only proves what 
Matthew Arnold was fond of repeating, that the keynote 
of the British character is its sentimentality. That is 
the reason, according to the great critic, why our 
poetry is so much better than our prose. Were we 
more logical, our prose would be better literature: our 
reserve of emotion has given us the greatest poets of 
any nation. Mafeking was of no practical value: but 
we went wild at the thought of the heroism of Colonel 
Baden-Powell and his garrison. There has been nothing 
like it since the defence of Kars by Fenwick Williams 
in the Crimea, when most of the present generation 
were not born or in their cradles. And there were 
reasons why Mafeking should excite greater enthusiasm 
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than Kars. Colonel Williams had, it is true, a far 
more numerous enemy to withstand, for Kars was 
invested by 50,000 Russians. But the beleaguered 
garrison, with the exception of its commander and 
Dr. Humphrey Sandwith, was composed of Turkish 
soldiers, whose bravery would naturally not appeal to 
us in the same way as the heroism of Colonel 
Baden-Powell’s men. As to the duration of the 
siege, Kars surrendered after an investment of 180 
days, while Mafeking was besieged for 220 days without 
surrendering. Few who have not endured a siege can 
probably realise the combination of physical and mental 
discomfort that makes it so trying to the human organ- 
ism. Some of us think of the bad food: others of the 
daily anxiety: it is the two together that make it so 
difficult not only to keep up the spirits but to retain the 
reason. General Baden-Powell has sent a touching 
message of gratitude for the relief. We are not sure 
how far the nation is warranted in accepting the thanks 
of the Mafeking heroes. We are certain that the 
Government is not entitled to take any gratitude to 
itself. Why so small, if any, force was allowed to go to 
Mafeking is one of those things which will have to be 
explained. Had we been dealing with a better trained 
and disciplined enemy, there is little doubt that both 
Ladysmith and Mafeking would have fallen. The 
responsibility would have been laid at the door of the 
Government, and we doubt whether any number of 
subsequent victories would have appeased the resent- 
ment of the people. As things have turned out, the 
Government has had extraordinary good luck in 
escaping from the consequences of its conduct. The 
astounding miscalculations and the resultant want of 
preparation at the beginning of the war will never be 
forgotten, and may prove more awkward opponents at 
the general election than is commonly supposed. 


ITALIAN POLITICS. 


T is seldom, nowadays, the days of bitter disillusion, 
that Italians demonstrate any emotional interest in 
their Chamber of Deputies. But at the present moment 
there is a certain amount of political excitement in the 
air, for the situation is unusual and the prospect fraught 
with the possibilities of alarming consequences. At the 
beginning of April, constrained thereto by an obstruc- 
tionism that puts Berlin and Vienna and the simple 
tactics of Irish members quite in the shade, an obstruc- 
tionism that has more relation to pure noise than to 
lengthy debate or fatuous motions, the Italian Govern- 
ment prorogued the Chamber, but not without first 
securing the passage of regulations which would enable 
the President to enforce order by the simple expedie 
of calling in the Carabineers. On 15 May the Chamber 
reassembled and the noise was recommenced by lungs 
much refreshed and strengthened after a six weeks’ 
rest. At the objectionable word ‘‘regulations” the 
Extreme Left rose in a body, some sixty-nine of them, 
and under the very able conduct of the Onorevole 
Prampolini sang with all their might such songs as 
Garibaldi’s Hymn, the Carmagnole, and the Marseillaise, 
at the same time using their desks as big drums and 
their fists as drumsticks. Nay, more than that, secure 
in their parliamentary immunity, they also sang the 
Socialist ‘‘ Inno dei Lavoratori,” a song forbid by law. 
True, the new regulations admitted of the President 
calling in the ‘‘ forza pubblica,” but the theory had 
already got abroad that force could only be applied under 
the regulations toan individual deputy and not, en bloc, to 
a united minority. Be that as it may, General Pelloux, 
weakest and most vacillating of a long series of 
weathercock premiers, hesitated to apply the regula- 
tions for which he had made such a hard fight and, 
desperately plunging his head in the sand, again 
prorogued the Chamber. Dissolution was the natural 
and inevitable consequence of such cowardice, and it 
followed speedily. King Humbert’s decree dissolving 
the twentieth Italian Legislature is dated 18 May, and 
the same decree provides that the new general election 
shall take place on 3 June. 
What will be the upshot ?. We see no chance of the 
factious minority being reduced, nor of the place-seek- 
ing majority being improved in tone and character. On 
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the contrary the minority, reinforced by an alliance with 
the so-called ‘‘ constitutional opposition” of Signor 
Giollitti, is likely to capture a few more colleges, while 
the majority will traffic more freely than ever in office 
and place to secure the services of politicians who can 
command votes. The Prefects of Provinces, skilled 
by long practice in the manipulation of wires, will 
receive from the Government more than _ usually 
pressing circulars. But the Radicals and Socialists, 
like all extreme parties, are well organised ; they make 
a brave show of enthusiasm and can with only too much 
truth point to a sufficiency of abuses to fortify their 
cause with the multitude. If it were possible to pro- 
phesy of politics in a country where political life is in 
the main artificial, then the twenty-first Legislature, on 
its assembly, should find itself confronted with the same 
difficulties in a somewhat aggravated form, as have 
afflicted its long-suffering predecessor. 

The vast majority of the people desire peace and 
quiet ; they ask for a smooth ordering of affairs which 
will save them as much as possible from the pother of 
going to the polls and exercising a privilege which 
many of them would willingly part with for ever for a 
five-livre note. They desire to pursue agriculture, 
commerce and industry without further increase of 
taxes already unbearable, and he who lives among 
them hears at present but one dominant exclamation : 
‘* A plague of all parties and all parliaments!” Italians, 
little knowing how faint is the interest which their 
political life arouses abroad, believe on the contrary 
that all nations are gloating over their parliamentary 
dishonour, and this has helped to sicken them entirely 
of the representative institutions to which they are by 
nature so little adapted and inclined. Englishmen have 
some difficulty in understanding why their own form of 
government which suits them so well should breed in 
other nations anarchy and disaster. As De Maistre 
has wisely and wittily said: ‘‘ Vous voyez la théorie 
invariable des Anglais, que partout oi il n’y a pas une 
chambre des pairs et des communes. . . il ne peut y 
avoir que tyrans et esclaves.” The English Consti- 
tution is less the handiwork of man than the product of 
time: hence its strength. The Italian Constitution, on 
the other hand, is the manifest manufacture of man, 
carefully reasoned, fully deliberated, deftly codified, and 
designed to meet every emergency: hence failure to 
meet any emergency ; as indeed would be the case with 
ourselves, if after centuries of a tempered despotism, 
we were suddenly presented with the elaborate and 
cumbrous Constitution which only long use enables us 
to handle to our present advantage, an advantage even 
so by no means unmixed. 

There is but one man in Italy who can save the 
country: people are saying it more openly than ever 
in the last few days: that man is the King himself. 
If Humbert I., King as he is styled ‘‘ by the Grace of 
God and the will of the people,” were but to put his 
trust in God and pay heed to the will of the people, he 
would keep Parliament waiting and quietly assume the 
management of affairs himself. ‘‘ Vogliamo Re Umberto 
assoluto !—we want King Humbert and Humbert as 
an absolute monarch,” said a seasoned politician to us, 
and there is evidence sufficient that any exercise of 
power by him would be acclaimed on all sides with 
enthusiasm and respect. But King Humbert has 
constitutionalism on the brain, and while to the 
fore in matters social and military, he takes every 
opportunity of effacing himself politically. Just now 
his people are crying out for a proclamation from him 
condemnatory of obstructionist methads, but he keeps 
silence. The newspapers are recalling the conduct of 
his father in 1849. In that year Victor Emmanuel 
dissolved the Sub-Alpine Parliament which had ‘‘ be- 
come impossible,” and in a proclamation dated from 
Moncalieri he rated the Deputies in good set terms. 
‘* What fruit,” he cried, ‘‘have my words obtained ? 
Acts inimical to the Crown, the senseless hostility of 
the Opposition, and attacks upon the prerogatives 
which are secured to me by law. I have indeed the 
right severely to call the Chamber to account for its 
recent action. I have undertaken to save the nation 
from the tyranny of parties, whatever be the name, the 
policy, or the rank of the men who compose them. My 
promise, my oath, I have fulfilled in dissolving a 
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Parliament which has become impossible.” Brave and 
stirring words! Will his son and successor speak out 
while the nation is still eager to hear? We doubt it. 
The House of Savoy has come none too cleanly into its 
present heritage, and moral timidity is ever the out- 
come of ill-gotten gains. 3 

Of course the King will have to speak his speech 
when he convokes his new deputies. That, however, 
is speech of a very formal kind, but on the present 
occasion it might lead to surprising consequences. 
People are asking with considerable anxiety : when will 
the obstruction of the new Extremists begin? May it 
not begin at the very beginning of the session, may they 
not attempt to drown even the King’s speech by their 
favourite expedient of noise? It is almost to be hoped 
that they may prove so impolitic. Physical pluck and 
a certain military peremptoriness have ever ' been 
characteristics of the House of Savoy, and the fear of 
the Constitution in King Humbert would be likely to 
give way under such insolence to a smart command to 
his stately Carabineers. It would be a great oppor- 
tunity and might help to confirm his dynasty on the 
throne for a further considerable period of time. 

There is yet another possible escape from the diffi- 
culty, and that is the very Constituent Assembly for 
which the Extreme Left has been clamouring. The 
case for such an Assembly is eloquently stated by 
Achille Fazzari in a candid and common-sense article in 
the ‘‘ Nuova Antologia” of 16 May. The mere fact 
that a Constituent Assembly would be a new feature 
might bring some 70 per cent. of the electors to the 
poll instead of the inadequate percentage which now 
records its vote for the Deputies. Such an Assembly, 
_we are convinced, would be nine-tenths for the King. It 
might give him another great opportunity. If Leo XIII. 
were but to abrogate in its favour the ordinance of 
Pius IX. ‘née eletti, né elettori,” such an Assembly 
might even herald the much-needed reconciliation 
between Church and State. Just as the best English- 
men are good Churchmen, so honour, honesty, dis- 
interestedness in Italy are rather to be sought among 
professing Italian Churchmen, now excluded by their 
convictions from active political life. There is no 
“*Centre” party in the Italian Chamber, and the want 
of its restraining influence has given immunity to the 
lawlessness and presumption of insolent factions, and 
left the ground free for those who delight in anarchy. 
But as in France, so in Italy, we still have to wait for 
the courageous Liberal who shall dare to invoke the 
moral influence of the Church in healing the moral 
sores of his country. 


THE PROGRESS OF THE WAR. 


Sta larger issues of the campaign have during the 

past week been to some extent obscured by the 
news from Mafeking. The loss of the town would 
certainly not have affected materially the result of the 
war, but the sentimental interest attached to its relief 
was considerable. The operations in this part of the 
theatre of war show the faults committed on both sides. 
_At the start it was folly on our part to hold the town 
at all. But it was equal folly on the part of the Boers 
te waste for six months the services of several com- 
mandees in a futile attempt to take it. It once more 
demonstrates that the Boer, though a natural tactician 
—and be it said an extremely able one—fails as a 
strategist. 

Sir Redvers Buller, continuing the progress he had 
already made in the north of Natal, occupisd Newcastle 
on the night of the 18th, and there a day later he 
concentrated the 2nd Division and a cavalry brigade. 
The railway was found to be badly damaged, and 
several bridges broken down. Seven thousand men 
were retreating before him—some to Wakker- 
strom, some to the Free State, and some towards 
Laing’s Nek. On the roth Sir Francis Clery’s division 
moved to the Ingogo and Lord Dundonald’s brigade 
to Laing’s Nek. The men, who marched extremely 
well, nearfy caught up the enemy’s tail at that point, 
and captured a few prisoners and wagons. wing 
to the destruction of the railway however Sir Redvers 
Buller’s further advance was for a time arrested. One 
of those unfortunate incidents which have been so 
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common in this, and indeed are common in every big 
war, has occurred during General Buller’s operations. 
On the 17th Colonel Bethune left Dundee with 500 men, 
and his instructions directed him to march by Vant’s 
Drift and show himself in Nqutu, which was supposed 
to have been evacuated by the Boers. After doing 
this, he was ordered to rejoin the main body at New- 
castle. Whilst on the march to Newcastle however oneof 
his squadrons was on the 20th caught in a Boer ambush 
six miles south-west of Vryheid with the result that a 
squadron was captured. Sir Redvers Buller has issued 
a general order congratulating his troops on their 
recent achievements ; and he points out that the long 
marches and arduous mountain climbing which had as 
its result the driving of the Boers from the Biggars- 
berg to Laing’s Nek was more trying work than the 
severest fighting. Laing’s Nek and Majuba Hill how- 
ever are still occupied by the enemy. But it is not too 
much to anticipate that a wide and successful turning 
movement can be accomplished without much loss. 
During the last week the main army under Lord 
Roberts has made considerable progress. Lindley was 
on the 17th occupied by General Broadwood with little 
opposition, and on the same day General Hutton 
captured a Commandant Botha and some Boers thirty 
miles north-west of that town. On the morning of 
the 22nd General Ian Hamilton reached Heilbron after 
a series of engagements with the Boers under Com- 
mandant de Wet. The passage of the Rhenoster was 
strenuously opposed; and, but for a well-conceived 
and executed flank attack by General Smith-Dorrien’s 
brigade, the losses might have been severe. The main 
army also advanced to Heilbron on the 22nd. On 
their arrival they found that the enemy had fled during 
the night. They had been occupying a strong position 
on the north bank of the Rhenoster, which on General 
Hamilton’s advance they abandoned. The bridges 
over the river had of course been destroyed. Lord 
Roberts was thus within 1oo miles of Pretoria. As 
regards the operations under General Rundle, a tele- 
gram on the 2oth announced that his force had occupied 
Clocolan, that the Boers had fallen back on Senekal 
and Ficksburg, and that on the 21st Ladybrand had 
been occupied. We now know that General Kelly- 
Kenny’s division remains at any rate for the present at 
Bloemfontein. 

The events which have occurred in the west are 
not as yet quite clear. It seems probable that 
General Hunter’s move to Christiana was in the 
nature of a feint to draw off attention from 
the force advancing to the relief of Mafeking. 
Lord Methuen entered Hoopstad on the 17th with- 
out opposition, and there accepted the surrender 
of two commandants and forty men. But we have 
since learnt that this force has left Hoopstad to 
co-operate with the force advancing northwards under 
General Hunter. The latter is now pushing up the 
railway with supplies for the Mafeking garrison, and 
one of his brigadiers, General Barton, was at Taungs 
—forty miles off Vryburg—on the 17th. Presumably 
therefore a considerable force will before long be 
concentrated for operation in the west under Lord 
Methuen. Douglas, it is stated, has been occupied 
by Sir Charles Warren. The relief of Mafeking was 
a more elaborately planned operation than we had at 
first been led to suppose, and the concentration which 
eventually took place shows the clockwork regularity 
with which the headquarter staff had arranged the 
coup. The relieving force—consisting partly of British 
infantry and artillery and partly of Colonial mounted 
troops, commanded by Colonel Mahon—successfully 
managed to march round the flanks of the Boer 
position near Fourteen Streams, and subsequently 
reached Vryburg. Their advance was renewed on the 
1oth. A Boer commando was then apparently march- 
ing northwards some twelve miles to the flank. 
At Koodoosrand another Boer position was found. But 
once again Colonel Mahon succeeded in marching round 
their flank. An attack was however made on him which 
was repulsed with loss. The march was then con- 
tinued, and on the 15th a junction was effected with 
Colonel Plumer’s force at lan Massibi’s—eighteen miles 
west of Mafeking. In addition to these two forces some 
Canadian artillery was also pushed forward from 
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General Carrington’s Rhodesian force. Thus it will be 
seen that the timing of this concentration was most 
admirably conceived and carried out. Meanwhile at 
Mafeking ‘itself a determined attack was made by the 
Boers on 13 May. A storming party personally led by 
Commandant Eloff rushed the picquets and entered 
the Protectorate camp. But at this point the town 
defences stopped his further advance, and as the 
flank supports of the British then closed in, his 
retreat was completely cut off. Moreover the force 
got divided in the darkness, and eventually was 
surrounded, with the result that Eloff himself, nine 
officers and one hundred and eight men, were compelled 
to surrender. Still Colonel Mahon’s force was opposed 
by fifteen hundred Boers. But on the 17th the latter 
were driven from their strong positions, and on the 18th 
the relieving force entered the town. It is remarkable 
that after such a long siege and such severe priva- 
tions the Mafeking garrison should have been able to 
achieve so brilliant a feat as the capture of Eloff. On 
the other hand that with so many odds in their favour, 
the Boers were unable to take Mafeking, does not 
increase admiration for their qualities as soldiers. Itis 
no easier now to predict the duration of the campaign 
than it was a week ago. It is certainly too soon 
to say that the war is nearly over, for as yet, except toa 
very small extent, the Transvaal itself has not been 
invaded. 


SOLICITORS ON THEIR TRIAL. 


“*T*HE Council, having considered recent public 

criticisms upon the Society and the Statutory 
Committee, believe that considerable misapprehension 
prevails as to the constitution and powers of these 
bodies.” With such words of kindly condescension 
commences the ‘‘ statement” which the Incorporated 
Law Society has promulgated in its own defence. 
The ‘‘ statement” is substantially a panegyric of the 
Society’s works or ways, testimony to its duteous 
diligence in the exposure of the guilty being found in 
the occasional encomia of the Bench. This is all 
very well, but it brings into strong relief the in- 
debtedness of the public to Sir George Lewis for his 
action in withdrawing from the barren and _pusil- 
lanimous counsels of the committee of investigation, 
appointed by the Society to inquire into the flagrant 
scandals of the hour. The elderly and prosperous 
gentlemen, whose own professional honour is without 
spot or blemish, appear incapable of realising the feel- 
ings of the public as one great firm after another 
collapses in consequence of a prolonged career of 
fraud. It is the character, position, and prestige of the 
firms involved which constitute the real gravity of the 
situation. Had the main delinquents been small 
shabby men, whose lack of working capital rendered an 
ample handling of their clients’ funds essential to their 
continued professional existence, it might suffice to say 
that those who are silly enough to place their affairs in 
the hands of other than accredited firms, are chargeable 
with something in the nature of culpable negligence. 
But the case with which we have to deal is in its 
essential features different. The miscreants and rascals 
have been found among the members of great solicitor 
houses, the very asylums to which clients bitten by a 
scamp would naturally resort for the future ordering of 
their affairs. The Incorporated Law Society appears 
to sleep in deep oblivion of what ideas are aroused 
by the disclosures of a year or two ago and of the 
past months. Is it not within the knowledge 
of professional and business men with experience, that 
although the firms which come to grief may be few, 
comparatively speaking, a very large number only 
escape ruin year after year by a continuous succession 
of financial expedients ? 

Solicitors who for explanations of these things point 
to the change of character and quality of much of 
the personnel of their profession in the last generation, 
are not dealing with the problem at all. The ambitious 
office boy who gets on the rolls has not the means or 
opportunity, unless in cases most exceptional, of accom- 
plishing these great frauds. It comes to this that we 
must have immediate legislation, and apparently if we 
get it, little thanks will be due to the Incorporated Law 
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Society. This seemed probable from Sir George Lewis’ 
experience of his confréres’ attitude at the meeting of 
the Investigation Committee but is now demonstrated 
more or less by the terms of the Society’s published 


apologia. ‘The Society need not be indignant with Sir 
George, who is one of its greatest figures. Is it not 
singular that the Society should have left it to him in a 
critical hour for its prestige to urge the prosecution 
of two great reforms—one that the Society should 
seek legislative authority to refuse a certificate to any 
solicitor made a bankrupt in dishonourable circum- 
stances: the other that a solicitor to whom money 
is entrusted verbally be placed in the same position 
before the Criminal Law as one to whom written 
instructions for its appropriation have been given? 
It was of the latter curious anomaly that Mr. Justice 
Wills said in a case involving a question of extradition :* 
‘*T share a certain feeling of humiliation when one is 
obliged to confess formally to a neighbouring country 
that a great part of the atrocious things done in this 
case are not punishable by English law. It does seem 
an extraordinary thing that a man being entrusted with 
money by other people for investment should be able to 
put it into his own pocket fraudulently and dishonestly 
and yet commit no crime punishable by English law.” 
Whether prosecutions should be referred to the public 
prosecutor or undertaken by the Society, as Sir George 
Lewis contends, may still be reckoned a debateable 
question. If no better type of professional man can be 
found anywhere than among the ranks of the solicitors 
of England, very certainly nowhere else can be dis- 
covered a worse: this is inevitable from the nature of 
the duties and their opportunities. But between the 
two extremes there is a standard of conduct widely 
prevalent which is not praiseworthy. To take only 
one instance, what can be a greater scandal than 
the question of the payment of fees to Counsel? We 
have no hesitation in saying that not one single 
member of the Council of the Incorporated Law 
Society has a remotely adequate conception of the 
proportions of this abuse. There are of course the 
black sheep who pocket their Counsels’ fees on principle, 
and as their last barrister victim grows weary pass on 
to the next with a plausible bait of language. But even 
more serious is the indefinite postponement by firms 
of repute of the payment of these fees long after the 
money for the purpose has been received from the 
client. This, however, by the way. The Incorporated 
Law Society must not praise itself too effusively for 
having in the past frequently discharged its duty. 
This no one ever disputed. What is expected of it is to 
show signs of intention to cope with the now sufficiently 
demonstrated evils of the solicitor-banker. Some 
points which have been prominent in recent criticisms 
of the profession are really quite trifling and negli- 
gible ; but the solicitor of high finance is a portent, and 
he is going to be very carefully watched, if not by the 
Law Society by other agencies. 


THE FUTURE OF THE CAMPAIGN. 


ITH the virtual annexation of the erstwhile 
_ Orange Free State, the war may be said to be 
now entering upon an entirely new phase. The most 
diverse opinions are heard om every side as to the 
future, the more sanguine being convinced that a few 
days will see the utter collapse of the Boers whilst 
others predict severe fighting, followed by months of 
guerilla warfare and its accompanying minor reverses 
and vexatious “incidents.” Before endeavouring to 
outline what seem to be the difficulties which lie imme- 
diately before us, it will not be out of place to consider 
for one moment the nature of the enemy— i.e. the Trans- 
vaal Boer—we are now about to meet engaged in the 
defence of his own country and that for the first time. 
Before the war it was a tolerably accepted maxim 
that the Transvaal Boer was im every way a more 
determined enemy and a more obstinate fighter than 
the Orange Free Stater. It is difficult as well as rather 
unsafe to generalise but the verdict of those who have 
met the commandoes of the two Republics in the field 
seems to justify this forecast. It certainly appeared so 
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to us in the earlier fights on the Kimberley side and I 
well remember meeting an English loyal colonist on 
our return from the pursuit after Belmont who told us 
that many of our enemy were Free Staters who had no 
desire to fight—adding, with some significance, ‘‘ ¢hese 
are not the fellows who will give you the trouble.” 

As a farmer living on the border he was in a good 
position to judge of the feeling in his district, and his 
contempt for the Free Stater as a fighting man was 
supreme. Two days later we met more Free Staters 
with a backing of Transvaalers at Graspan, and the 
popular belief was that the former at first abandoned 
their positions, and that it was the latter who induced 
or obliged them to return. I can answer myself for the 
fact that a retrograde movement and subsequent 
advance took place, having witnessed the same from a 
point on the flank with some of Rimington’s Scouts. 

It may be however fairly argued that although the 
Transvaalers were admittedly more determined fighters 
than their allies, our recent successes and the natural 
demoralisation which they have presumably created, 
should have broken their fighting spirit by now. To 
this we can only say that there is at present no manner 
of proof that the military spirit of the Transvaalers has 
in the least suffered. The recent abandonment of a 
strong position on the line of the Rhenoster is attributed 
by Lord Roberts solely to the fact that a British brigade 
having crossed the river ‘‘ arrived on the enemy’s flank 
at the right moment,” and thus induced them to aban- 
don their ‘‘ stout resistance” to the British attack on 
their front. 

If the conduct of our enemy on this occasion be 
accepted, as we think in fairness |it may be, as indica- 
tive of their general line of action in the immediate 
future, we may reasonably expect to find them offering 
a stubborn resistance to our passage of the Vaal and 
subsequently at other favourable points, and that for so 
long as their flanks are not menaced. In the latter 
words appears the keynote of Lord Roberts’ operations. 
For the general advance of his main army or centre on 
the line Kroonstad-Pretoria is being harmonised with 
the movements of his right wing under Sir Redvers 
Buller and his left under Sir Archibald Hunter. This 
is simply the broad strategic idea governing the opera- 
tion, but owing to the numbers employed and the vast 
extent of country covered, we see the same methods of 
an advance of a centre coupled with the outflanking 
movement of the wings being adopted by each 
portion of the force, as in the case of the 
advance of the centre to the line of the Rhenoster. 
It would therefore seem probable that the Trans- 
vaalers may, if they can do so with a reasonable 
chance of retiring, subsequently make a stand at 
the Vaal. Owing to their vastly inferior numbers, such 
a stand must inevitably, sooner or later, be abandoned 
and their object will therefore be to inflict as heavy 
losses as possible on the British forces before falling 
back. If on the other hand, the British advance be as 
admirably timed as that of the Prussian armies on 
the morning of Ké6niggritz, the Boers will find 
themselves committed to an action in circumstances 
not unlike those which attended the Austrians 
on that fatal day. From our experiences of Boer 
notions of warfare, we do not believe for a moment that 
in such a case they would remain to fight it out. To 
do so, would be to play inio our hands in a manner 
they have hitherto never done. After the abandonment 
or capture of the line of the Vaal the most urgent 
problem before us is the defence of the two towns 
Johannesburg and Pretoria. With regard to the first 
a steady persistence on the part of Lord Roberts in 
his present methods of advance will inevitably cause 
the enemy to abandon the Witwatersrand, in other 
words there will be opposition but only so long as 
the Boer flanks are not seriously threatened. The 
defence of Pretoria is another matter, but it is almost 
hoping for too much to expect the Boers to lock up the 
greater portion of their forces there and thus abandon 
all the great natural advantages they undoubtedly now 
possess, by reason of their marvellous mobility and 
aptitude for fighting in their own country. A Boer 
force holding Pretoria would sooner or later be 
obliged to capitulate, since no possible relief could 
come to it from the outside. The alternative to 
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a succession of desperate stands and a final siege of 
Pretoria would be the long-threatened retirement into 
the broken and inaccessible country to the North-east 
of the State. 

The difficulties of following up so mobile an enemy 
as the Transvaal Boer into such a region would be 
stupendous and would no doubt entail heavy sacrifice 
of valuable lives. But unless the Boers are even more 
ignorant, savage and uneducated than their most in- 
veterate foes maintain, with the occupation of the 
capital and the southern portion of the Transvaal call 
organised opposition ought very shortly to cease. 

The relief of Mafeking and its result, i.e. the eventual 
advance of a strong force under the much-feared 
Baden-Powell along the excellent route leading to the 
west of Pretoria, will greatly assist Lord Roberts in his 
final advance on the capital and at the same time strike 
terror into the Boer forces by that town, since it com- 

letely outflanks their line of defence against Lord 

oberts’ attack. If they carry out their threat 
and retire to Lydenburg, they could either be block- 
aded there on the southern side and be condemned to 
witness the gradual ruin of their farms or a force might 
be detached to operate along the line of the railway 
and seize Koomati-poort. With this point in our 
hands, we should be rid once and for all of the Delagoa 
Bay difficulties, and Mr. Kruger and his recalcitrant 
following would be cut off from all aid or communica- 
tion from the outer world. Any considerable force of 
Boers massed in the Zoutspanberg district north of 
Lydenburg would inevitably sooner or later be in a 
starving condition, let alone the fact that their ammuni- 
tion supply must eventually fail. The threat of the 
‘‘irreconcilables” in such an emergency to ‘trek 
north” into Rhodesia has been already provided for, 
and we may assume that Sir Frederick Carrington will 
by that time have made suitable preparations for 
welcoming any such intruders. Grey Scout. 


THE PARIS EXHIBITION: 
‘©En PLEIN Arr.” 


T has been announced that the tunnel of the ‘‘ Métro- 
politan ” will be able to withstand the steam and 
shrieks of an engine before the end of June. It has 
developed slowly, far more slowly than the tunnels of 
other lands—but then its makers have had the curiosity 
of the public to contend with, which, as we have pointed 
out before, took the highly inconsiderate form of asking 
questions, approaching dangerous precipices, and scal- 
ing the heaps of earth and stones that rose awkwardly 
here and there. Banquets, moreover, interrupted the 
work below. At them, speeches in praise of the tunnel 
were enthusiastically received ; toasts were proposed, 
the guests explored the tunnel eventually in order to 
hear the echoes. And thus it happened that the day of 
inauguration had to be postponed again and again ; 
and that, when it should have dawned, the tunnel might 
have been observed once more from the summit of many 
a precipice still unscreened. Hidden now, it may pro- 
gress in peace. No one cares about its growth. No 
one longs to see its lines. No one is concerned about 
its beginning, its middle, or its end. Another means of 
locomotion far more exhilarating, far more amazing, 
and entirely ready attracts the Parisian. It does not 
pretend to pierce the town; but only revolves round 
acertain quarter. It does not aspire to interrupt clay 
and earth ; but chooses a healthier position in the air. 
It requires no driver. It burns no coals. It needs no 
engine. Independently, it moves without accessories. 
Gracefully, it goes its way. Patriotically, it confines 
itself to the Exhibition: ‘‘le Chemin Roulant; le 
Trottoir Roulant, la Platforme Roulante qui marche 
jour et nuit en plein air.” 

To be understood, it must be seen. To be appre- 
ciated, it must be patronised. For the moving platform, 
in spite of its simplicity, is not an easy object to 
describe. One cannot say ‘‘its beginning ”—for the 
‘* Chemin Roulant” has none. Nor must one write ‘its 
end ”—for the ‘“‘Trottoir Roulant” is without one. 
Verily, the ‘‘ Platforme Roulante ” has neither starting- 

lace nor terminus nor junction. On the left bank of the 
eine, thirty feet above the ground, it revolves round 
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the Exhibition; and, as it rolls, passes the Salles des 
Fétes, the Esplanade des Invalides, the Street of the 
Nations, the Alma and other bridges, and much of the 
Champs de Mars. When it reaches the Salle des 
Fétes, once more it continues its round ; and so on from 
ten in the morning until dark. Poles rise on it: and 
they are to aid you on. No seats are to be seen; you 
must stand—were sitting accommodation to be provided, 
people would bring luncheon bags and books and roll 
comfortably all day. Still, you may roll as long as you 
please for the modest sum of fifty centimes. And it is 
good to roll, and exhilarating, and, above all, amusing 
—for the Parisian and his wife and children love 
to patronise the platform. And it is gay to 
watch them in the beginning (before they have 
got on), and to hear the bourgeois say : ‘‘ Regarde, ma 
chére. Regarde, ma fille. Regarde, mon fils. Comme 
il roule n’est-ce pas, le Chemin Roulant!”... 
‘* Invalides,” says a board. Passengers wait before 
the rolling platform, for the station of the Invalides 
(and every station) gives right on to the thing. We, 
already established, watch. Listening, we hear: 
‘‘Donne-moi ta main, ma chére ;” and, turning, see a 
Parisian who would help his wife. She, however, 
would get on alone. She would ‘‘ show off,” in fact. 
She would arrive gracefully on the platform without 
even the assistance of a pole. And so she steps 
casually on the platform : and slips, and staggers, and 
jostles the other passengers, and, losing her head, 
makes wildly for the faster platform where she rescues 
herself from falling by grasping a man by the coat 
collar. ‘‘ Pardon,” she says; and pretending indiffer- 
ence, smiles. Her husband says, ‘“‘ Je t’ai prévenu.” 
She, with a sneer, asks how he got on. He, delighted 
to show his skill, replies, ‘‘ Regarde, ma chére: c’est 
bien simple.” And he gets off; and he gets on. And 
he springs; and he hops. And he runs from one plat- 
form to the other—waving his hand, cutting figures, 
remarking all the time that it is ‘‘ bien simple” and also 
“bien chic.” Others would imitate him. Others 
would even surpass him. Others would act as 
gracefully as a guard on the London Metropolitan. 
And soon many men are hopping and springing 
and running; and then their children would do 
the same—so that cries of ‘‘ Sois sage,” ‘‘Sois tran- 
quille,” and ‘‘Tu vas tomber, petite malheureuse” go 
up. Still, Jeanne must ‘‘ perform:” Jeanne, etat. 
eight at the most, in a pink dress, brown shoes, and 
a huge white hat. ‘Quelle gosse!” exclaims her 
father: then, lifting her from platform to platform, 
beams while the ‘‘ gosse” laughs. And soon Jeanne 
can get on and off by herself (or rather with the 
assistance of a pole), and says so. And she does this 
again and again. And so does her father. And so 
does almost everybody on this amazing platform. Even 
sober people are fascinated. Portly men compete ; and 
sad men, and pale men. An old Anglo-Indian (who is 
so withered and so thin that he resembles a fly) ex- 
changes platforms gravely and regularly. Tourists in 
tweeds perform more boisterously. Boys cut amazing 
figures. But all stop to watch the passengers who 
wait to come on at the next station. 

Two Chinese would mount here. They seem to fear 
the platform; but they have paid their fee. They 
hesitate before approaching ; and a Parisian declares 
that he saw them there when he passed the station on 
his first round half an hour ago. Both seize the same 
pole. Both stagger. Both drawa long breath. Both 
stand still, Both stare at one another; and sigh. 
Both stand face to face in silence as an Arab in robes, 
a Turk in a fez, a negro in a tall hat, and three students 
with three ladies from the Boul’ Mich’ get on. The 
station passed, the passengers perform again. Only 
the Chinese remain stationary—still staring blankly at 
one another. The Arab moves with splendid dignity. 
And Jeanne watches him; and several Jeannes follow 
her example ; and then the Turk attracts them, and 
next the negro, while the ‘‘ Jeunesse ” wins a smile from 
the children by gaily exclaiming ‘‘ En avant les gosses.” 
Paul, in fact, begins to chase them, but they run in the 
opposite direction and get giddy therefore—so that the 

dile. Mimi calls Paul an ‘‘ assassin.” ‘‘ Breathe not 
that word here,” pleads Paul, ‘‘ for it will offend that 
great Arab and the strong negro and the sinister Turk 
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and those infamous Chinese.” ‘‘ Why?” asks Mdlle. 
Mimi. ‘‘ Because,” replies Paul, ‘‘ they assassinate all 
day in their own country and might forget that they are 
now in France.” ‘‘ Saute,” cries Pierre; and Mdlle. 
Musette springs. ‘‘ Saute,” says Gaston; and Madlle. 
Margot jumps. ‘‘ Saute,” orders Paul; and Mdlle. 
Mimi exchanges platforms also. Below, run the street 
of the Nations and the Seine. Passers-by look up, and 
point at the platform with their sticks. Paul raises his 
hat; so does Pierre. Those beneath return the salute. 
And Paul pities them; and tells Mdlle. Mimi that she 
should feel sorry for the poor pedestrians who have to 
scale heaps and come upon pits and choke from the dust 
while she like an angel may be with the birds ‘‘ en plein 
air.” ‘‘ Charity,” he goes on, “‘is good: priests say so 
every Sunday. But only pure white people like 
ourselves are charitable; and not Arabs and 
Chinese. The Chinois would bury you alive 
if you refused to put pearls on his wooden 
gods. If you had no pearls, he would bury 
you all the same. He has no love for the poor ; 
he only loves those who adorn his gods. And his gods 
squint, and have ten fingers on every hand—for they 
have many hands but no feet. When worshippers 
come they say: ‘Good Buddha. Holy Buddha. 
Beautiful Buddha.’ But it is the ugliest and most 
infamous and ——.” ‘‘Sautons un peu,” says Mdlle. 
Mimi, who is as tired of Buddha as she is of the Boers, 
and the students and ladies of the Latin Quarter ex- 
change platforms once more. Other passengers have 
arrived. Those who were awkward in the beginning 
have become proficient now. Poles are rarely used. 
The competition as to who can perform with the greatest 
ease and grace is fierce. New arrivals stagger at the next 
station ; and the habitués laugh. Again it is noticeable 
that the ladies are the most wilful, the most reckless, the 
first to show off. The Chinese have disappeared, how 
we do not know. The Arab descends with splendid 
dignity ; but in the distance we see the Anglo-Indian 
still exchanging platforms with invariable gravity and 
regularity, and, further on, an even longer and leaner 
person who is well and widely known. After a while, 
he approaches. Passengers, surprised that so shabby 
a figure should carry a handsome umbrella and wear 
roses in his coat, look afterhim. He smiles back: ‘‘ le 
sourire malin et tendre de M. de Voltaire.” But as he 
is walking in an opposite direction to that taken by the 
platform, he hastens so that dizziness may not come 
upon him. ‘* Why,” we inquire, ‘“‘ has Bibi abandoned 
the Latin Quarter?” And Bibi winks. ‘‘Is it that 
Bibi is drawn hither by the umbrellas of foreigners ?” 
we goon. And Bibi protests. ‘‘Ah! Bibi,” we sigh. 
And Bibi, with his Voltairean smile, retorts, ‘‘ Com- 
ment? Moi? Bibi? Voleur de parapluies? Jamais! 
Jamais! . . . Comme tout le monde Bibi, le vrai Bibi, 
l’ami du Maitre, se proméne simplement sur le Chemin 
Roulant . . . en plein air.” 


THE CUCKOO. 


N OT a few people besides William Wordsworth have 
found the charm of mystery in the cuckoo. 
‘* Shall I call thee bird or but a wandering voice ?” 
he asked, and, as we are told by Mr. Justin 
McCarthy, the sentiment made a profound impres- 
sion on John Bright. In fact the cuckoo is a poetical 
and metaphysical puzzle, eluding the observation 
of the naturalist and defying the analysis of the 
philosopher. Though comparatively seldom seen, he 
is always very much in evidence. The moment he 
lands on our shores, he is clamorously announcing 
his arrival, and he goes on reminding us that he is always 
there, till his chaunt breaks away in the hot flush of 
summer. ‘‘The harbinger of spring” is his popular 
designation and he figures conspicuously in the poetry 
of the seasons. Other bards besides Wordsworth and 
Logan—the author of ‘‘The Braes of Yarrow ”—have 
sung his praises in immortal verse, and when Gilbert 
White, once in a way, dropped into poetry, he sang of 
the vagrant cuckoo’s tale. The reckless and erratic 
habits of the light-hearted rover have always enveloped 
him in an atmesphere of romance. There is nothing 
more picturesque in ‘‘Lavengro,” than Jasper 
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Pétulengto’s apothegtn, where he compares the vagrant 
cuckoo to the gipsy. Even phlegmatic rustics 
have always appreciated him. In the olden time, 
that -is to say about a couple of generations ago, 
he honoured as_ incarnate spirit 
of song among the Penates of each rural home- 
stead and self-respecting cottage. The cuckoo- 
clock with its eternal and monotonous chime stood 
enshrined in the passage or at the bottom of the stairs. 
No sooner had he made his April appearance than all 
the village urchins were imitating his note, which indeed 
needs nothing of the vocal versatility of the mocking- 
bird. For as Paganini made his reputation on a 
single string, so the character of the cuckoo’s perform- 
ance is severe simplicity. That he is the most self- 
satisfied of all musicians is self-evident. But the strange 
thing is, that as he pleases himself, so he always holds 
his audience spellbound. We have been listening to an 
enchanting silvan concert. Blackbird and thrush have 
been singing in touch, and the swelling spirit of emula- 
tion has only enriched the blend of the harmony: by way 
of interlude the nightingale has been trilling out solos in 
Italian roulades, and from the distance, as from a 
bassoon in the orchestra, comes the softened bass of 
the ringdove, abruptly broken off and as abruptly re- 
commencing. All of a sudden the cuckoo cuts in, and 
nothing can seem in worse taste or less in sympathy. 
The impulse is to exclaim, ‘‘ Turn him out,” but as the 
venerable Abbot in Ardtonish Halls was impelled to 
bless when he rose to curse, we are compelled to change 
our note—which the cuckoo does not—and the call for 
ejection dies away in an ‘‘ encore.” 

The truth is, there is a deal of sentimental associa- 
tion in it all, and there is much in that stock phrase, 
the herald of the spring. We have been shivering 
through a dreary winter, between leaden skies and 
reeking meadows, and with the searching March winds, 
that curdle the marrow, despondency is passing into 
despair. We waken one fine week to a wonderful 
transformation scene, with bursting leaves and blowing 
apple blossoms. Beneath a heaven of blue at last, 
we cast our ulsters with our Jaeger underwear, and 
again the blood is coursing through the veins. The 
sense of exhilaration is the stronger for the sharp 
reaction, as we take our walks by the country lanes 
and field paths. The yellow-green of the swelling 
foliage takes a subdued glow in the sunblaze: the 
wild flowers are breaking out in the vernal flush : banks 
watered by the land springs are gemmed with the 
primrose tufts: beds of hyacinths show blue in the 
coppices : cowslips and even orchids are already showing 
their heads in the meads: and the brackens breaking 
through the carpets of fir-needles are already unrolling 
their silver fronds. With the enjoyment springs up a 
craving for some expression of sympathy, and there the 
hilarious cuckoo chimes in. Was it fancy, or only a 
vocal illusion? You pause and listen again for “‘ the 
twofold shout.” Yes, there it is again, this time there 
is no doubt, for the herald of the spring sounds his joyous 
trumpet, with a breezy vigour of jubilation, unimpaired 
by the Channel passage. While you stand in a futile 
attempt to locate him, he has boxed the compass and 
crossed the vale. 

Truly he is a wandering voice and also a mystery. 
Like other erratic and adventurous characters, he has 
been the subject of wild fables and strange fancies. 
Indeed there is no knowing where to have him or how 
to study him. Other birds are monogamous, or the 
matrons at least are domestic in their habits at certain 
seasons of the year. After confinement, or when the 
cares of a young family need attention, Madame Thrush 
and the more roving pheasant hen are always to be found 
at home. Their mates, for ever foraging for food, might 
be models to the most overworked pérede famille. The 
cuckoos of both sexes cast family anxieties to the winds. 
The male leads the life of a roving libertine, and though 
it cannot be proved that he is faithless to a wife, to say 
the least he is open to suspicion as a gay Lothario. 
Skimming hedges and copses, keeping instinctively out of 
sight, he can indulge in indiscretions without theslightest 
fear of compromising himself ora lady. Nor is his light- 
minded love likely to reproach him. No smart mother 
on the outskirts of Belgravia has a more profound 
detestation of the nuisances of maternity. Her habit, by 
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the way, of dropping her eggs promiscuous shows how 
much of a titystery the cuckoo has been, even to such 
close observers of Nature as Gilbert White. He assumes 
as matter of course, that his correspondent Daines 
Bartington wonders how the hedgesparrow can be 
induced to sit on ‘‘the supposititious egg without 
being scandalised at the vast, disproportionate size.” 
As matter of fact, by a provision pandering to 
follies, which we should scarcely have expected of 
Providence, the one egg is little bigger than the 
other. But that beneficent arrangement having been 
made in her favour, the next puzzle is how she managed 
to lay the egg in a nest which would be a tight fit for a 
bird of half her size. White vouchsafes no explanation. 
But Mr. Dixon tells us in his ‘‘ Bird Life” that the cuckoo 
drops the egg on the ground, and then transports it to its 
destination with beak or claw. Whereupon two other 
questions suggest themselves, and they can never be’ 
satisfactorily solved. First, Does the careless mother 
look out for a nest, before or after dropping the egg? 
Secondly, How many eggs does she lay? For all we 
can tellit may be but a single one, or she may be prolific 
as a hen pheasant, though the fact that cuckoos are 
comparatively scarce seems to tell against the latter 
theory. Yet if they are somewhat scarce in England, 
they are more common elsewhere, and whereas they . 
are solitaries with us, in other lands they are gregarious. 
We can speak at least as to what we have seen, and 
we have seen them flitting about in coveys of eight or 
ten on the heath of Carhaix, and among the standing 
stones of Carnac. And very harmonious seemed their 
somewhat sombre plumage and their swift but uncanny 
flight with the gloom of those superstition-haunted 
wastes, the grey memorials of Pagan worship. 

To hear the cuckoo’s cheery note, you might think 
he had the clearest conscience in the world. He can 
have neither memory nor moral sense, or he would not 
carry it off so gaily. We say nothing of the “‘ raptores ” 
who are a race apart, but the most disreputable of 
birds as a rule are guilty of nothing worse than pecca- 
dillos. The jackdaw will steal for the mere fun of the 
thing, for he can make no possible use of plate or 
jewellery, and sometimes under temptation may make 
a snatch at a pheasant chick: sparrows are of course 
notorious thieves, but they rank no higher in crime 
than the sneaking pickpockets. But the cuckoo, 
so to speak, is a murderer from his cradle; he violates 
the sanctity of a hospitable hearth, his first victims 
are his own fosterbrothers, and before he tries his 
wings on the first flight, he is embrued in fraternal 
blood like any Amurath or Bazajet. We are aware 
that some latter-day naturalists have denied that he 
tosses his fellow-nurslings out of the nest—we know 
that Lucrezia Borgia and Richard Crookback have 
found ardent apologists—but we defy these ingenious 
gentlemen to prove their negative, and all presump- 
tions are against them. In any case, in the young 
cuckoo’s portentous voracity we see the germs of the 
gay selfishness which characterises him in later years. 
The gaping maw, expanding wider and wider day by 
day, swallows the food that should have sufficed for a 
whole happy family, and for choice we should rather 
be killed offhand than doomed to a lingering death of 
hunger. Lastly there is an obvious moral to be drawn 
from the fond and foolish parents who are ever on the 
wing, to satisfy the insatiate cravings of a nursling who 
only waits for his wings to show his ingratitude. 


THE ACADEMY. 
Il].—Tue Nupe IN COVENTRY. 


HEN they asked the little girl, in the Bishop’s 
story, ‘‘Who made you?” she answered 
“God,” but added disapprovingly ‘‘ Nurse says he 
made me naked.” Painters, even British painters, occa- 
sionally show a wish to back the authority of Nurse in 
this matter, but rarely without at the same time hinting 
to the spectator that they share the disapproval of the 
little girl. . They choose as occasions for inviting us to 
admire the nude incidents whose whole point is the 
wickedness or awkwardness of looking at it. For the 
sake of the moral they appear to think the sin may be 
committed over again and frowningly enjoyed on its 
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repetition. Susanna is the classical subject of this 
order, and the painter, by displaying her charms, 
makes us do exactly what the two old gentle- 
men in. the corner are condemned for doing. 
In the English legend of Lady Godiva the display is 
related as an heroic martyr-like act, and the offence of 
looking becomes in direct proportion disgraceful. To 
paint Lady Godiva then, or to look at a picture of her 
riding through Coventry, is to bea Peeping Tom. In 
Mr. Watts’ treatment of the legend the pudicity 
invoked so imsincerely in other versions does really 
prevail, the nude subject drops out ; Lady Godiva is 
being hastily robed by her maiden’ on her return. 
With that it might be thought the reason of the picture 
would disappear ; but the Shame that stood by in the 
other cases with his tongue in his cheek comes forward 
now with serious, even tragic air; the Lady falls faint- 
ing in the arms of horror-stricken attendants, one of 
whom has the presence of mind to cover the eyes of 
the horse, as the canary’s cage was covered up in a 
scrupulous lady’s bedroom. 

Legends like this offer a curious study in the atti- 
tudes of simplicity, shame, anxious moralising and 
tragic sentiment a fact may successively provoke. The 
Godiva story, I suppose, originally took its rise in some 
local cult, such as is to be found in other places, a pro- 
cession in which a naked woman is carried up to the 
shrine of a goddess. In Greece licentious-sacred rites 
had the fortune to be caught up out of the region of 
shame into that of the worship of beauty. That hour of 
exaltation in which nakedness was thus clothed in the 
sanctity of its own beauty probably never struck 
in Coventry; but there, as everywhere else, the 
priests of a new religion had to explain the inci- 
dent surviving from a forgotten worship. The 
myth of Lady Godiva was a very ingenious story 
to tell about the naked goddess. The incident could 
not be more creditably explained to a modest age. The 
story moreover begins heroically with the acceptance 
by the lady of her husband’s challenge. But after that 
it collapses wofully indeed. Lady Godiva, after accept- 
ing the ordeal, shirks it and tricks her husband. She 
arranges that her ride through the streets shall be as 
private as if it were through her own bedroom. She 
was not clothed with her chastity, as Tennyson says, 
but with the security that mo one would see her. 
The tale does credit to the obedience of her people, but 
not to her own pride. The fine legend would have made 
her ride out in the sight of all men, so proud, that her 
nakedness should seem more stately than her robes. 
‘*Honi soit qui mal y pense” should have been 
the motto. As it was, she neither suffered nor 
triumphed, and when Mr. Watts gives so tragic 
an air to her return from the harmless outing 
he renders too great a homage to the state of her 
nerves and our morbid horror of the nude. Imagina- 
tion is ill occupied in this region where it is apologetic 
for the nude. In our pudibund civilisation there must 
often be something of shock and misunderstanding 
before the imagination frees itself to deal with the nude 
as the natural matter of the most exalted art, but 
nothing is gained by lingering on the threshold among 
stories that profess to intensify this shock while holding 
up the nude as matter not of delight but of furtive 
desire. The legend in this matter that has a moral 
worth the telling is the fable told of a lover who all day 
long had pursued with his desires a woman who loved 
but for honour’s sake resisted him. Night found them 
under the trees in the moonlight, and still he urged and 
still, all but overborne, she resisted. Then, with a 
paradox of instinct, as if casting away her last defences, 
she did off all that concealed her bare beauty, and 
found herself transcendently armed. Desire was 
swallowed up like a little thing before that glorious 
vision, and the lover was surprised into the worshipper: 
Where he ended the artist begins. 

I am delaying, perhaps, too long over a picture that 
is no example of its author’s powers or attitude in these 
things, but we so often find a claim put forward for 
‘‘ imaginative” painting on the strength of its con- 
ception quite apart from execution that it is tempting 
at times to inquire into the quality of the conception 
pure and simple, and this matter of the nude is one of 
the touchstones Let us look then, at one or two 
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other pictures. Mr. Charles Sims’s legend (‘‘In 
Elysium,” No. 402) if I understand it aright is that 
of a youth newly come. He stands there, a young 
Sandow in form, partly concealed by the undergrowth 
of a glade through which three unclad nymphs 
approach him. They appear anxious to put him at 
his ease; but here once more the nude is shadowed 
by prudery; nudity is not taken for granted; 
the picture turns upon the consciousness of naked- 
ness. So at least it is natural to read the attitude 
of the youth, half resentful of being discovered 
so unceremoniously, half pleased with the odd customs 
of the place. Orpheus returning from the Shades in 
Sir W. B. Richmond’s diploma-piece (138) has certainly 
nothing of this atmosphere of false shame ; he is safe 
on the other side, in that region where classic legend 
gives opportunities for academical demonstrations of 
the bones and muscles. That the extravagance of the 
grief of Orpheus should yield se complete a demon- 
stration, unless it had neared the point of tetanus, is 
perhaps unlikely, and the inconvenience of this kind of 
art is, imaginatively, that we resent the employment of 
so solemn a figure of legend for the purposes of the 
demonstration ; and, academically, that the demonstra- 
tion is hardly fine enough to justify itself. When the 
singer is Orpheus, it is disconcerting that the thoughts 
suggested should be of this kind—Was his throat so 
unusually developed that it seemed to have three 
thyroid glands? And when we resign ourselves to this 
point of view, we are hardly rewarded by the beauty of 
design and subtlety of drawing that produced the 
series of curves outlining the chest and arms. 

Then there is a nude by Mr. Tuke. Here once more 
is no self-consciousness, too little in fact, for we have 
simply a British hobbledehoy rendered in the act of 
posing. The petasos with which he is furnished and the 
title ‘‘ Hermes” can deceive nobody, not even the 
painter. It is easy perhaps to understand how this 
mistake has come about. Mr. Tuke has very successfully 
once or twice represented an effect of colour on sunlit sea 
and the bodies of bathers. The bodies have been rather 
awkward and too big for the subject ; but a good deal 
may be forgiven when the pleasure of tone is so well 
recalled. In painting this picture I suppose Mr. Tuke 
saw a very beautiful reality ; the colour of flesh in the 
shadow of a rock against dazzling sunshine outside. 
But somehow the charm has not worked, the sunlight 
and shadow have not been constituted, and we are left 
with a nude figure which seems to claim our interest 
not for its colour or tone but for its form. At once the 
weaknesses of Mr. Tuke’s conception of form start 
out. Rock, flesh, is seen in little rags of form, and 
this body, instead of giving us any general impression 
of vigour or grace, still less of an instrument played 
upon by some adequate motive of action or suffering, 
reveals nothing but observations of a trifling order. It 
is we then, the spectators, who become—if not shocked 
—at least conscious that we are face to face for no 
sufficient reason with a nude model. 

If one turns from these particular instances of an ill- 
adjusted imagination to other would-be poets and 
moralists in the exhibition there are examples enough 
of various kinds. The distortion which Mr. Briton 
Riviére’s bias as an animal painter gives to his version 
of the legend of S. George is one of the most comic ; 
the human actors become a vanishing point to an 
immense perspective of horse and dragon. But the 
more general remark may be made that it is really 
difficult to get at what may be great thoughts across 
the obstructions to the senses with which the way is 
firmly barred. To judge of the quality of Mr. Hacker’s 
or Mr. Draper’s conceptions it would be necessary to 
surmount thei: colour, and their colour is so effective, 
more effective to many inquirers than barbed fences. 
The moralists are particularly fierce in the setting they 
give to their thoughts. In Paris you may know the 
more advanced of them a gallery away by the fact that 
their deplorable colour is arranged in pebbles or bricks, 
and the system has its advantages. Mr. Byam Shaw 
is as fierce as any of them, but he has modelled 
his deterrent system on Mr. Holman Hunt’s. Mr. 
Holman Hunt arrived at his system, there is good 
reason to believe, because he sees things after this 
fashion; Mr. Byam Shaw must have taken it over, 
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incredible as it sounds, because it pleased his taste. 
But Mr. Dicksee’s picture easily outdoes all these 
strange efforts of imagination. Not only is its research 
of deterrent colours and textures more rich and subtle, 
but besides this rebuff to the senses it rebuffs and 
deludes the moral imagination with equal success. 
The evidence of his eyes convinces an innocent 
spectator that here is a painter whose whole soul is set 
upon a certain prettiness, gaudiness, expensiveness ; 
and it was with a start that I, for one, gathered from a 
detail unnoticed at first, and from the title, that I was 
really in presence of a preacher whose mind was solemnly 
bent on the vanity of stage pomp. That the admirer of 
tinsel should pause to question its worth is a pitiful 
contingency; but why drag in so tremendous a 
contrast ? 

The ‘‘Two Crowns” has, by the complaisance of 
Mr. Dicksee’s fellow-academicians, been exchanged for 
Two Thousand Pounds, and might very well in the 
Chantrey collection take its price for a more expressive 
title. It is difficult to believe that there are many 
academicians who, taken singly, would venture to 
justify the purchase of this picture for a national 
collection ; there are surely no critics of repute who 
would do so. A transaction like this can only be 
regarded as the distribution of a prize or pension fund 
in a privileged circle, and it would have been very 
much better if Chantrey had arranged his bequest after 
that fashion, with no obligation to buy or preserve 
the work of the painters. The other purchase for 
this year, Mr. H. W. Adams’ “ Winter’s Sleep,” is 
more defensible. The picture is one of the most 
meritorious landscapes in the Academy, a quite re- 
spectable study of tone. But it would be bold to rank 
it as worthy of a national collection ; the only landscape 
in the Academy that one could see with any confidence 
honoured in that way is Mr. Mark Fisher’s ‘‘ Bathers.” 
Pictures should be filtered through some generations of 
buyers before they reach a national collection, and it is 
a thousand pities that since Chantrey’s fund was left to 
reward pictures of the year, it is not distributed simply 
in prizes. Among them, sums—something short of 
two thousand pounds—might be awarded to painters 
who had been visited by an improving thought, how- 
ever ill expressed by a rebellious imagery. 

_Mr. Abbey is now well installed as the Maclise of 
his day, its favourite black and white illustrator. I 
have seen his colour referred to in hasty criticisms, but 
by this was meant undoubtedly his use of reds and other 
bright colours as varieties of black. If one may hint 
at a defect in an art that is very complete of its kind, 
the devices by which the important characters are made 
prominent in the scene are perhaps over-simple. Com- 
plexions many degrees lighter than the brown furnished 
to assistants are given to the protagonists with a regu- 
larity too little explained, and the glassy eye of the 
heroine rolls a shade too suddenly round upon the eye- 
less company. But these studies in imaginative paint- 
ing must be brought to a close; leaving a hundred 
astonishing pictures, like Mr. Gotch’s ‘‘Dawn of 
Womanhood ” unexplored. D. S. M. 


DUSE AT THE LYCEUM. °* 


HAVE often wondered why Sydney Smith said 

he ‘‘ would as soon speak disrespectfully of the 
Equator.” After all, the Equator is a mere geo- 
graphical expression. It casts no weird spell of awe 
over mankind. On the contrary, seafarers, when they 
come to it, put on false noses and play practical jokes. 
For “‘ Equator” read ‘‘ Duse,” and then the remark 
has point. There never was an influence so awe- 
inspiring as Duse. At her coming, all the voices of the 
critics are hushed. Or rather, they are uplifted in 
unisonant dithyrambus. The heaven is rent with super- 
latives. And these are not the bright little superlatives 
we flick at Sarah—imagine anyone calling Duse 
** Eleonora” !—but superlatives of a solemn, almost 
religious, order. The heaven is rent, and the entrances 
to the theatre are forthwith besieged by great con- 
courses of people who don’t know a word of Italian. 
Night by night, the English public sits solemnly at the 
Lyceum (having paid higher prices than it pays for a 
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play in its own language), tremendously bored, tre- 
meridously edified. Whatever Duse may be in her own 
country, here she is a national institution, nay! a 
supernatural phenomenon, making for righteousness. If 
a fiery chariot were seen waiting outside the stage-door, 
no one would be much surprised. 

Last week I said that I would write about Duse as 
soon as I had ‘‘seen her whole répertoire.” That 
sounded a little pompous, perhaps; as though I were 
loth to deliver judgment until the whole bulk of the 
evidence had been adduced. As a matter of fact, it 
was mere cowardly procrastination. I wished to put 
off the evil hour of confessing that I could not bow 
down before the demi-goddess. There are three ways 
of raving about an actress. One way is to rave about 
her technique ; another, to rave about her conception of 
the part she is playing; another, to rave about her 
personality. Well! 1 am debarred from the first way 
by the simple fact that I know no more Italian than did 
poor Mrs. Plornish. This disability is the more humili- 
ating for me, in that I am, evidently, the only critic 
who labours under it. All the other critics understand 
the language perfectly ; else they would not be able to 
tell us unanimously that Duse’s technique is beyond 
reproach. The technique of acting lies in the nice 
relation of the mime’s voice, gesture and facial expres- 
sion to the words by him or her spoken. Obviously, if 
those words are for you so much gibberish, you cannot 
pass any judgment on the mime’s technique. You look 
on, and you see certain movements of the mime’s 
face and hands, and you hear certain inflec- 
tions of the mime’s voice, but I defy you to 
know whether they are the right movements, 
the right inflections. You have to take them 
on trust. I am willing to take Duse’s technique 
on trust, but I cannot rave about it: I can but consume 
myself with envy of my colleagues, and wish I had 
made a better use of my opportunities for learning 
Italian. It is of no use to have seen the play previously 
in a language which one understands. I have seen 
‘“‘Magda” and Second Mrs. Tanqueray,” as 
played by Mrs. Campbell, and have seen them several 
times. I have seen ‘“‘Fédora” in English and in 
French. I have read that tedious effusion, the 
‘Princesse Georges.’’ But I do not (nor do you) 
remember more than a few disjointed fragments of the 
dialogue in any scene, and I do not (nor do you) often 
manage to ‘‘spot” one of these fragments when the 
scene is played in an unknown language. If, by some 
wild chance, I do ‘‘spot” one of them, I am so 
surprised and excited that I forget to notice the manner 
of its delivery. Still less, if possible, am I likely to 
form any personal opinion of Duse’s technique in ‘‘ La 
Gioconda,” of which there is nothing for me but a 
synopsis. Let her play in English or in French, and 
then, no doubt, I shall have the felicity of raving with 
the best of them. 

I come nowto the second way of raving: raving 
about the mime’s conception of the part played. Here, 
of course, the unknown language is no barrier; it is 
merely a stumbling-block. If you have seen or read 
the play in a language which you do understand, 
you will, by dint of ordinary vigilance, be able to form 
a sound synthetic idea of what the mimes mean the 
characters to be. I know Magda, Paula, Fédora and 
the Princesse Georges well enough to praise or dis- 
parage an actress’ conception of any one of them. I 
know them well enough to be convinced that Duse has 
no conception of any one of them. She treats them as 
so many large vehicles for expression of absolute self. 
From first to last, she is the same in Fédora as in 
Magda, in Magda as in Paula, in Paula as in the 
Princesse Georges, and in the Princesse Georges as in 
La Gioconda. ‘‘Io son Io,” in fact, throughout. Her 
wnpainted face, the unhidden grey of the hair over her 
brows, are symbolic of her attitude. That Paula isa 
local English type, and the Princesse Georges a local 
French type, and that accordingly neither of them can 
be understood and impersonated by an Italian, matters 
nothing at all to her. She does not make it part of her 
business to understand and impersonate. It matters 
nothing to her that even an Italian equivalent for Paula 
or the Princesse Georges would be outside her range. 
‘To son lo,” and she cares not under what alias she 
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comport herself. La Gioconda (known to me, as I 
have said, only through a synopsis) happens to be an 
Italian part, and it happens to suit Duse. It might be 
well realised otherwise than by her, but it could not, I 
imagine, be realised so fully. If | had never seen her 
in any other part, I should have raved about her con- 
ception. ‘‘She zs La Gioconda,” I should have ex- 
claimed. As it is, I can only remark that La Gioconda 
is she. 

This personal pronoun brings me to the third way of 
raving. Am I overwhelmed by the personality of Duse? 
Of course, I ought to be—there can be no question of 
that. But the wretched fact remains that I am not. 
True, I see power and nobility in her face; and the 
little shrill soft voice, which is in such strange contrast 
with it, has a certain charm for me. I admire, too, her 
movements, full of grace and strength. But my pre- 
vailing emotion is hostile to her. I cannot surrender 
myself, and see in her the ‘‘incarnate womanhood” 
and ‘‘ the very spirit of the world’s tears” and all those 
other things which other critics see in her. My pre- 
vailing impression is of a great egoistic force; of a 
woman overriding, with an air of sombre unconcern, 
plays, mimes, critics and public. In a man I should 
admire this tremendous egoism very much indeed. In 
a woman it only makes me uncomfortable. I dislike it. 
I resent it. In the name of art, I protest againstit. .. . 
Thus do I, devil’s advocate, resume my seat, trusting 
to the judge to suppress any disturbance in court. 

Mr. Martin Harvey, at the Prince of Wales’, has a 
triple bill, delightful to me for its inclusion of “A 
Pantomime Rehearsal.” What a man loved when he 
was a boy, that will he love always. The progress of 
his taste, since boyhood, may be never so great; but it 
will by no means win him from his allegiance. The 
thing which, if he encountered it now for the first 
time, he might hold in contempt, seems to him 
who erst loved it as delightful as ever it was. Our 
impressions in youth were so sharp that they are 
instantly renewed in us by contact with the old cause of 
them: automatically, we laugh or thrill now at what- 
ever amused or thrilled us then. And, if ever any 
doubt dare to show itself in our minds, sentiment 
chucks it out unerringly. For the nonce, we have 
travelled back into boyhood, and in that sacred and 
roseate realm will suffer no jarring company. Mature 
taste and judgment we have left behind us—dusty 
slippers in the porch of the mosque. To the middle- 
aged man, Dion Boucicault’s plays are overwhelmingly 
dramatic, and Tom Robertson’s are deliciously realistic, 
and my remarks about these authors obviously untrue. 
To me, likewise, ‘‘A Pantomime Rehearsal” is a 
triumph in humour. Perish the stripling who shall hint 
that it isn’t! What does he know about drama? I 
was a playgoer before he was short-coated. And well 
I remember the first production of this little masterpiece 
at the Court Theatre in Sloane Square. What a cast 
it was! Gertrude Kingston, Ellaline Terriss, Eva 
Moore, were in it; and Brandon Thomas, Weedon 
Grossmith—artists all, to their finger-tips! And well 
I remember . . . Yes! in future I will express myself 
more gently about ‘‘ Caste” and the ‘‘ Colleen Bawn,” 
so as not to wound susceptibilities which now I can 
understand. . . . Some of the artists whom I have 
enumerated are seen again in their old parts, and rouse 
in mea mood of sentimentality almost too poignant. 
I have not the heart to praise them: they must take 
their puffs as written. Miss Mary Rorke supplants 
Miss Kingston, Miss Ruby Raye supplants Miss 
Terriss. Neither of them seemed to me nearly so 
good as her predecessor. But, as a critic, I dare say 
that each was infinitely better. I saw them through 
the distorting-glasses of Time. 

Mr. Martin Harvey himself does not appear in this, 
the last item of his triple bill. He ought. It would 
do him a world of good. In the first item ‘‘ Rouget de 
L’Isle,” and in the second, ‘‘Ib and Little Christina,” 
he merely repeats what he did as the good young man 
who died in ‘‘Don Juan” and ‘‘The Only Way.” 
These sweet, beautiful, heart-breaking parts are all 
very well, up to a certain point. But a young man of 
Mr. Harvey’s talent should not confine himself to them 
for ever. To.dissolve the dress-circle in tears may be 
very gratifying, but it should not be the exclusive 
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ambition of any mime—especially not of one who has 
the power to do other things very well. No doubt, Mr. 
Harvey’s idolaters will dissent from me. Let Mr. 
Harvey forget that they exist. This perpetual harping 
on one string is very bad for his art. It is even bad 
for that one finger to which that one string is vibrating. 
If an actor is always being pathetic, he becomes 
maudlin. As Ib and Rouget, Mr. Harvey is merely 
maudlin. He protracts himself beyond all bounds, 
lingeiing along in a kind of drowsy exaltation, which 
(though, doubtless, it keeps the dress circle in a state 
of solution) is more than a trifle irritating to his discreet 
well-wishers. He must rouse himself. He must shake 
himself and set about something else. Max. 


AT THE OPERA. 


* is rather difficult at the present moment to discover 
whether this is to be a season of operas or a singers’ 
season. As weare to have the ‘‘ Ring” and “ Tristan,” 
aud as ‘‘ Tannhaduser” and ‘‘ Lohengrin” were rushed 
into the opening week, there are still grounds for 
hoping the best. On the other hand, most of the repre- 
sentations so far given seem to threaten us with a 
recrudescence of Italian and French operatic habits of 
the very worst sort. It will be dreadful if this is to go 
on, if night after night we are to have our ears split 
with the hideous bleating of tenors fresh from Italy, 
the land of downright bad singing, or from France and 
Belgium, the homes of downright vulgar singing ; and 
it will be worse, if once again it becomes the accepted 
custom for every singer to make straight for the 
footlights as soon as he or she gets on the 
stage, if wild see-saw motions of the arms, funnily 
resembling the first awkward attempts of a boy to 
swim, are to do duty for acting, if the claque instead 
of earning its honest shilling or half-crown a night in 
the gallery is to invade the stalls and destroy the peace 
and enjoyment of such humble lovers of opera as 
myself. All these things have we already suffered, 
and only the later performances of the season will show 
whether Covent Garden is to go forward with the 
times, or to become wholly the refuge of the old- 
fashioned and decaying operatic artists of the Continent. 
Just now I hope, but also I tremble. The Covent 
Garden management has shown itself in some things 
to be not entirely graceless. It has appointed a couple 
of new men to look after the stage; it has brought 
over Mottl and a competent set of German artists to do 
the Wagner operas. But it has somehow managed 
to open its season with as hopeless a set of flagrant 
footlighters, squealers and bleaters as I remember 
hearing in any one week. This is bound to happen 
when the artists are more thought of than the operas. 
Good work is only got out of opera singers by keeping 
them sternly in their proper place. As soon as they 
think themselves masters of the situation, when they 
begin to imagine that they, and not the operas given, 
draw the crowds that fill the house, they indulge in 
these preposterous, antediluvian antics which ought to 
be seen in no house with higher artistic pretensions than 
the Scala at Milan or the Grand Opera in Paris. We 
critics have of course no real power. Any critic who 
printed what all the critics have said to each other in the 
foyer lately would be denounced as prejudiced and 
unfair; and singers who ought to be escorted by the 
police and contemptuously kicked over the frontier 
(into the North Sea or the Channel), would be 
triumphantly féted and set shouting in the drawing- 
rooms of the West End. Some day perhaps no 
one will be permitted to write criticism until he has been 
examined as to his technical and his musical equipment ; 
but having shown himself a fit person he should then 
certainly be entrusted with a good gun instantly to 
destroy any singer who attempted to reintroduce 
French or Italian methods and tricks into this country. 
The season opened with ‘‘ Faust” and one critic 
was not there. Nor did he attend ‘“‘ Tannhduser” on 
Tuesday night (May 15) or ‘‘ Aida” on Wednesday. 
On Thursday we had ‘‘ Carmen,” of which more anon ; 
on Friday ‘‘ Lohengrin;” on Saturday two obsolete 
operettas. On Monday I heard “‘ La Bohéme” for the 
second time, and beg to testify that greater rubbish was 
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never written. The story is silly ; every character in 
the story is a fool; and the music is a stream of thin 
brackish Italian stuff. It must be very hard to write 
such bad music ; and I cannot deny myself the luxury 
of congratulating Puccini on his unqualified victory. 
But to the people who brought the opera to England I 
say simply : Take the wretched thing away. One can- 
not waste time in criticising it. If Melba only knew how 
she looked in it, she would never sing it again. It was 
painful to find that noble voice and true vocal art so 
squandered. As for Mr. Bonci, a tenor who has 
been hailed as an enormous acquisition, I can 
only say that I heartily dislike his voice, which 
is purely Italian, that I heartily dislike his 
manner of producing his voice, which is purely 
Italian, and that I have no patience whatever with an 
operatic singer who cannot or at any rate will not act, 
who lingers at the footlights, and who hangs on to his 
high notes until one marvels at the endurance of the 
human lungs. Those who like him are welcome to 
hear him as often as they like ; for my part, after hear- 
ing him twice, I swear to avoid him henceforth as I do 
the influenza. The one man who showed himself a true 
artist in the representation was Gilibert. He is indeed 
one of the finest artists Covent Garden possesses; but 
even he could not make a very great deal of so stupid a 
part as that of Schaunard with its stale, unintelligent 
humour. So Monday was to me a lost night. Tues- 
day was the same. ‘‘ Faust” is not by any means a 
great opera: it is hardly to be called even a serious 
opera. But with a fine Faust, a good Mephisto- 
pheles and a Marguerite of thefirst rank it may be made 
interesting enough to dawdle over for two or three hours. 
Well, on Tuesday we had Mr. Saleza as Faust. I 
have given my opinion of Mr. Saleza before. He is a 
good, honest workman: a great tenor he is not and 
never will be. His voice, though not of the Italian 
bleating quality, is not of the noblest tenor quality ; Mr. 
Saleza cannot colour it from moment to moment, to reflect 
the emotion of the moment, as Jean de Reszke does ; nor 
has he van Dyck’s sheer intellectual power and quick 
dramatic instinct. Above all, he lacks power of 
personality : he may please or even delight one: he 
never impresses one. I don’t know why it is that so 
many tenors should think Faust an easy part to sing 
and to make a great effect in. It is not: the very 
slightness of the work, the unbroken honey-flow of the 
music, make it one of the most difficult characters for a 
man to carry through without arousing amusement or 
contempt. On the other hand, the sweetness of the 
music, the triviality of the drama, make Marguerite easy 
work for any actress who will be content to remaima mere 
girl fallen in love for the first time. Unfortunately Calvé, 
one of the greatest singers on the stage, in the ridicu- 
lously limited number of parts she essays, was not content 
to be a girl. She came on with all the assurance of a 
lady who not only knew her way about at the moment, 
but had known it quite well for many years past. She 
ogled, smiled knowingly, ingeniously led Faust on, as 
only a highly trained expert im love affairs could. Mr. 
Saleza had not a ghost of a chance with her. She 
seemed to hen-peck him during the very period of 
courtship. She compelled one to realise vividly what 
one always feels vaguely: that the story of ‘‘ Faust” 
is not, as so many Germans and a few Englishmen 
imagine, one of the great world-stories, but a narrow, 
suburban, parochial affair, and quite unreal into the 
bargain. There is no reason why Faust should not do 
the handsome thing by Marguerite and marry her. 
With Calvé one felt that Faust was going to be driven 
to the altar, by threats of an action for breach of 
promise or otherwise, and one could not but be bitterly 
disappointed when the opera did not end, as they 
say, happily. The shock was immense; for at no 
minute was it possible to entertain the illusion that 
here was a girl, born unlucky, being lured to ruin. 
On the contrary the courting was done by Calvé; and 
had the thing been logically carried out poor Mr. Saleza 
should have come to grief and have died in prison. It 
was a lamentable periormance. Miss Bauermeister, 
playing Marthe, was, as she always is, Miss Bauer- 
meister. Plancon was an excellent Mephistopheles. 
Miss Maubourg exaggerated the femininity of Siebel in 
a painfully ludicrous way. 
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The two most interesting nights were Friday, with 
‘* Lohengrin,” and Thursday, with ‘‘ Carmen.” 
‘‘Lohengrin” was chiefly agreeable by reason of 
Ternina’s fine reading of Elsa. It was not a perfect read- 
ing: it was too German for that; but it was not senti- 
mental, andthe singing was mostly charming. Mr.Slezak, 
a young gentleman whom I have not heard before, was 
the Lohengrin. I understand that he was seriously 
hampered in his vocalisation the other night by a slight 
physical trouble, and | will leave a discussion of his 
singing until another day ; but I beg him to amend his 
get-up at once. Lohengrin is not a boy: his appear- 
ance, his manners, his voice, should all be manly ; he is 
meant to be a man from the top of his head down to 
his toes. Mr. Slezak made him quite juvenile: he 
was as boyish as an undergraduate and had simply no 
sense of how to behave himself, what to do with his 
limbs, where to look, how to come into a room or get 
out. With a quite staid, matronly Elsa like Ternina’s 
the contrast was awkward: it was like Calvé’s 
Marguerite against Saleza’s Faust. Mottl conducted 
in his noblest, broadest manner: there was none 
of the dragging that marred last year’s representation ; 
there was infinite strength and energy and wonderful 
beauty. It was a pleasant evening ; yet it made a poor 
show compared with ‘‘ Carmen ”’ the night before. This 
is, of course, Calvé’s big part. It is a part which she 
has mastered completely enough to play with in the 
most reckless fashion, risking this, that and other 
experiment on the impulse of the moment and always 
with the most magnificent results. One feels her 
absolute sovereignty in the smallest details as well 
as in the greatest things. For instance, she throws 
off her bits of recitative with a wonderful carelessness, 
as if she was idly chatting, almost as if she had never 
taken a singing lesson in her life; and yet, when you 
consider it, there is not the tiniest passage that is 
not perfectly phrased, is not perfect in tone colour 
and in accent. Her death is realistic enough to be 
painful. When she invites José to come over the hills 
and far away, one knows that any resistance on his 
part is futile: he must needs go when such a 
woman calls him. Carmen is the character that suits 
Calvé best; and perhaps she is wise to stick so closely 
and constantly to it. There is no other Carmen in the 
world like it or worthy of comparison with it; and 
better to sing one part so than fifty parts as the common 
prima-donna sings them. Of the other artists there is 
nothing to be said that I have not said so often that | 
am tired of saying it. Flon conducted with plenty of 
spirit and a complete understanding of Calve’s needs. 
The meeting of Calvé’s needs involves a considerable 
dislocation of the score; but after all, what does it 
matter? ‘‘ Carmen,” as sung by Calvé, is a far finer, a 
far more powerful work than ‘‘ Carmen” as Bizet con- 
ceived it. And we shall only have Calvé’s version so 
long as we have Calvé, while Bizet’s version will remain 
in every repertory for many years to come. 

This is all about the opera this week. We shall have 
to wait a little before we discover whether Covent 
Garden is really going to improve at last or whether it 
is going to the dogs—I mean the Italians. J. F. R. 


THREE LIFE OFFICES. 


HE London and Lancashire Life Assurance Com- 
pany is making rapid progress. So recently as 

1886 its funds were less than half a million and in the 
course of the present year they are likely to exceed a 
million and a half, while in the same period that its 
funds have been multiplied by three its premium income 
has been practically doubled. Last year its new busi- 
ness exceeded £800,000, although the Company shared 
the fate of most other Life offices and issued a smaller 
amount of new assurances than usual. The expenses 
were appreciably below the average for recent years 
but are still rather high. In this connexion it is neces- 
sary to remember that the Company does a large busi- 
ness in Canada and other British colonies where the 
normal expenditure of Insurance companies is much 
higher than in England and it is scarcely fair to judge 
such an office by the same standard that is applied to 
companies doing a purely British:business. The claims 
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were about 15 per cent. less than in the previous year, and 
both in number and amount are considerably within the 
expectation, so that an appreciable profit should have 
been derived from favourable mortality. Since 1898 
new assurances participate in nine-tenths of the surplus 
instead of to the extent of only four-fifths as previously, 
and at the last valuation the bonus was ios. per cent. 
more than it was at the preceding declaration. These 
things point to improvement accompanying expansion, 
and it may be hoped that at the next valuation it will 
be shown that both the expansion and the improve- 
ment have continued. 


The Economic Life Assurance Society deserves its 
name, for its premiums are low and considering the 
premiums the bonuses are very good. Presumably 
with a view to economy the office goes along very 
quietly, apparently being content to keep its premium 
income little more than stationary. Last year the total 


. premiums only increased by £500, and the net new 


assurances were less than for many years past. The 
expenditure amounted to 15 per cent. of the premiums, 
including the cost of the valuation, which, considering 
that the office is a mutual one, is satisfactory enough. 
The claims were very much within the amount expected 


according to the mortality table employed, and the 


interest yielded on the funds was 18s. 3d. per cent. in 
excess of the 3 per cent. assumed at the last valuation. 
On that occasion the Society decreased its bonus but 
increased its reserves, and by so doing improved its. 
bonus prospects for the future. 


The Old Equitable Society is another of the many 
Life offices to show a decrease in new business last 
year, but as the total premium income shows a slight 
increase this is a matter of no importance. The ex- 
penditure at which the Society works is one of its great 
features, and amounts to only 7‘2 per cent. of the 
premiums. This is largely on account of paying no 
commission, which while satisfactory enough in its 
way means that other offices are educating the public 
on the question of Life assurance and the Equitable 
reaps the benefit without paying for it. It should, 
however, be added that the Equitable Society in its 
early days taught Life assurance to the world and was 
the principal influence in the making of modern Life 
assurance. The complete list of claims that the office 
publishes every year is a very interesting document, 
and if the actuary would extend the table by showing 
the return obtained for every £100 per annum paid in 
page which we imagine in most cases would not 

a difficult matter to state, he would, we think, supply 
a very valuable object lesson in regard to the merits of 
Life assurance in general and of the Equitable Society in 
particular. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


OXFORD COLLEGES AND NATURAL SCIENCE. 


To the Editor of the SaturpAy REVIEW. 


Magdalen College, Oxford, 22 May, 1900. 


S1r,—I delayed answering the letters from Professor 
Ray Lankester and Mr. Chalmers Mitchell in your issue 
of the 12th instant, in the hope of finding leisure to 
furnish the statistics which Mr. Mitchell desired. I 
find however that the work would require more time 
than I have at my disposal, and I shall therefore 
content myself with defending my statistics against 
Professor Ray Lankester’s criticisms. 

These statistics were compiled on the basis on which 
he professed to compile his, the only difference being 
that he included in the totals for each college the 
fellowships which are statutably restricted to particular 
subjects, but omitted these from the number of science 
fellowships, whereas I have included them both in the 
totals and in the figures for each subject, and have 
further distinguished them with asterisks so as to 
enable the reader to count them or ignore them as he 
may see fit. By so doing I should hope rather to 
remove than to create misunderstanding. 

In answer to Professor Ray Lankester’s objection 
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that I have counted as science fellows men who were 
elected for other subjects, but have since become dis- 
tinguished in natural science, I should like to state 
that there is, to the best of my knowledge and belief, 
one such fellow in existence, so that the case is easily 
covered by the margin which I allowed for possible 
differences of classification. 

The difference between the two tables depends less 
therefore on the principles on which they are constructed 
than on the omission of a number of science fellows 
from Professor Ray Lankester’s statistics. 

I am sorry if I have done Professor Ray Lankester 
an injustice by suggesting that his. statistics were 
hastily collected. This seemed to me the easiest 
explanation of his omissions; the University Calendar 
does not classify fellows by the subjects which they 
have studied, and no one could expect him to be familiar 
with the name of every science fellow of an Oxford 
College.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

J. K. ForHerincHAM. 


SANDHURST. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
21 May, 1900. 

Sir,—In amswer to your leading article of April 7 
may I point out, first of all, that the authority of the 
Governor is not absolute? He cannot introduce any 
innovations in the system of education without refer- 
ence to the War Office. His duties are purely adminis- 
trative, and the actual instruction of the cadets is in the 
hands of the various professors and instructors. To 
assert that an officer, who has carried out the duties of 
the numerous important staff appointments, which Sir 
Edwin Markham has held during the past twenty-five 
years (vide the Army List) is incapable of performing 
the administrative duties connected with an establish- 
ment consisting of 360 cadets, and of exercising the 
necessary supervision over them, sounds absurd. 

With reference to Sir E. Markham’s resignation of 
the appointment of I. G. of Ordmance, it is at once 
assumed that he was removed to make room for Sir H. 
Brackenbury. But what evidence has been adduced to 
prove this? Is it not possible that private motives 
induced Sir Edwin Markham to resign? Had he re- 
mained on at the War Office, he would now be out of the 
service, whereas his appointment at Sandhurst enables 
him to remain on for another three years or so. 

The only point raised by you against Sir Edwin 
Markham’s appointment, which does not admit of 
argument, is that he is an Artillery officer. But how is 
he to blame for the action of the authorities at Pall Mall 
in making a precedent, which happened to be in his 
favour ? 

As regards Sir Edwin Markham’s war services, we 
are told that the only campaigns he served in were the 
Crimea and the Indian Mutiny, and that he was 
‘* totally undistinguished in both.” There is no doubt 
that the campaigns mentioned are two of the most 
arduous that we have undertaken during the past fifty 
years. Officers, who had the good fortune to serve in 
them, have seen more real warfare than those who have 
been on every expedition which we have undertaken 
during the last thirty years, with the exception of the 
present Boer war. It is also a fact beyond controversy 
that in the days of the Crimea decorations were not so 
lavishly distributed as they have been in recent years. 
It is, therefore, hardly correct to describe an officer, who, 
as a subaltern of only three years’ standing, was made a 
Knight of the Legion of Honour for his services in the 
Crimea, and who has three clasps to his medal, as 
‘*totally undistinguished” in that campaign. As 
everyone knows, it is only very rarely that subalterns, 
unless they happen to be serving on the Staff, are 
mentioned in despatches. 

There is no such person as a deputy-governor at the 
R. M. College. The official referred to by you is the 
Assistant-Commandant. This officer is responsible for 
the drill and interior economy of the cadets, and is the 
channel of communication between the governor and 
the professors and instructors. His duties are to a 
great extent similar to those of an adjutant in a regi- 
ment, but he is in no way ‘‘a head clerk.” 
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Surely, an officer, who has served as adjutant of his 
regiment for several years, is qualified in some slight 
degree to perform these duties! But, according to the 
SaturDAY Review, the Assistant-Commandant’s sole 
qualifications are a residence of seventeen or eighteen 
years in the neighbourhood of Sandhurst, and a know- 
ledge of the topography of Surrey. The Army List 
shows that this officer was an instructor at the R. M. 
College for six years, and at the Staff College for four 
years, prior to his taking up his present appointment. 
Iam sure you do not mean to assert, that the know- 
ledge he acquired of the routine of the establishment 
during the six years he spent at the R. M. College, is 
a disqualification for his present post. 

Great stress is laid on the fact that the Assistant- 
Commandant failed to pass out of the Staff College, but 
your informants have carefully avoided stating that it 
was only in one subject—mathematics—that he did not 
obtain the requisite number of marks. A knowledge 
of higher mathematics is in no way essential for any of 
the appointments, which this officer has held. When 
the manager of a newspaper engages a printer, he does 
not inquire if the man has any acquaintance with the 
management of horses, and exactly the same principle 
applies in the case under discussion. The late Assistant- 

ommandant was not a graduate of the Staff College, 
but this fact appears to have been ignored in the 
SaTurRDAY REvIEw. 

Speaking of the Assistant-Commandant “ Fossil ” 
says, ‘‘ this official has been gradually allowed to usurp 
the functions of a deputy-governor.” This is a mis- 
statement. As ‘‘ Fossil” rightly remarks the deputy- 
governor, when there was one, ‘‘ was charged with the 
supervision of the education of the cadets,” but the 
Assistant-Commandant has nothing whatever to do with 
the instruction of the cadets in military subjects, with 
the exception of drill. 

It is very sad indeed that such a shocking state of 
affairs ‘‘ has arose” [szc| at the R. M. College, but 
there is little doubt that the cadet of the present day 
learns a great deal more than his predecessors did, not- 
withstanding the fact, to quote ‘‘ Fossil’s ” tautology, 
that ‘‘ the prevalent mischievous conditions prevail.” 

I am, your obedient servant, 
Fair Pray. 


JUIF POLONAIS.” 


To the Editor of the ‘Satunpay REVIEW. 
Chawton, 21 May, 1900. 


Dear Sir,—I always read with much interest the 
articles written by your very well-equipped musical 
critic. I was specially interested in his remarks on 
Mr. Erlanger’s ‘‘ Juif Polonais” which I feel, by an in- 
tuition which sometimes comes to ‘‘an old stager” con- 
cerning music and acting, are completely to the point. 
I am however puzzled by an incidental remark. Your 
critic speaks of ‘the original folk story” of ‘‘ Le Juif 
Polonais.” Now into their very dramatic piece, not 
originally written, I believe, for the stage, MM. Erck- 
mann-Chatrian certainly introduced what may properly 
be called an Alsatian folk song; but I never heard that 
the Play was founded on a folk story. Is this so? I 
ask, like Miss Rosa Dartle, but by no means in her 
spirit, for information. 

Believe me, yours truly, 
Wa tter Herries 


[Naturally it is flattering to one of the younger school 
of critics to be spoken about by ‘‘an old stager” of 
Mr. Pollock’s eminence—if he will pardon me for using 
his own phrase—as Mr. Pollock is kind enough to speak 
about me. I cannot speak with the slightest authority 
about the basis of ‘‘ Le Juif Polonais.” But I was in- 
formed by one who ought to know the subject that it 
had its origin in some old folk-tale ; and there was the 
less reason to doubt this as Mr. Erlanger has used folk- 
tunes and dances in his work. But even a musical 
critic is human and liable to error. My informant 


may have been wrong, and I may have accepted as 
corroborative evidence what is in reality no evidence 
at all.—J. F. R.| 
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PUNCH AND JUDY. 
To the Editor of the SarurDAyY REvIEW. 
35 St. James’s Place, S.W., 23 May, 1goo. 
Dear Sir,—I always understood there was another 
supposition as to the origination of ‘‘ Punch and Judy.” 
The present puppet show is derived from an early re- 
ligious or Passion play sometimes called ‘‘ Christ plays” 
very likely performed in churches then named “‘ Pontius 
(Pilate) and Judas” (or as some believe /esws). 
Mr. W. H. Pollock can no doubt correct me.—Yours 
sincerely, F. ELKINGTON. 


AMERICA AND ENGLAND. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy REvIEw. 
Hanford, California, 5 May, 1900. 

Sir,—Mr. J. H. Bates in his letter to you of 
11 March, published in the Saturpay Review of 
14 April, says that the trouble with such as Dr. Nash 
(Mr. Cunninghame Graham’s “reverend gentleman ”’) 
is that their errors are the honest delusions of honest 
men. Has, then, Dr. Nash been honestly deluded into 
the belief that England took the Cape ‘‘ by force ” from 
‘*her ancient friend” Holland, and kept it from her by - 
the law of might? Or, are all the rest of us wrong 
in thinking that England bought the Cape, inhabited 
then by a few thousands, from Holland for half as much 
again as the United States have lately paid to Spain for 
the Philippines, with their millions of inhabitants? If 
not we have another illustration of the inferior qualit 
of American School History Books. Moreover, was it 
not England’s ‘‘ancient friend” Holland who with 
France and Spain helped the American colonies to gain 
their independence? The behaviour of Holland in the 
reign of Charles II. is no doubt too ancient to be taken 
into account. 

Dr. Nash seems to have some honest difficulty in 
interpreting contemporary events, for he tells you that 
the Transvaal ‘‘ practically” conceded every demand 
made by England, whereas all published documents 
show that the concessions were a head-line only and 
that ‘‘ practically ” they amounted to nothing at all. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
S. Hammonp. 


THE CARMELITE CHURCH CHOIR. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
6 May. 

Dear Sir,—My attention has been directed to the 
article on ‘‘Roman Church Music” in your valuable 
columns of 28 April. As a member of eight years’ 
standing of the Carmelite Choir, I hope you will allow 
me to question one or two remarks of the writer of the 
article and to enlighten him concerning one or two 
points of which I think he has not been informed. 

With regard to the character of the music performed 
at the Carmelite Church, the writer was not sufficiently 
acquainted with church music to know the composer of 
the mass he denounces as “‘ vulgar,” and did not take 
the trouble to ascertain it for the information of the 
readers of the SaturpAy Review. From his descrip- 
tion of its vapidity and'elaborateness I should say it was 
one by a master of the modern French school which 
was performed for the first time with great solemnity a 
few years ago in a leading Paris church, and I believe 
I am right in thinking that it was next sung at the 
Carmelites. It is true your writer denounces all modern 
French and Italian church music of which he speaks as 
being ‘‘ turned out” from ‘‘ factories”! Why factories ? 
France and Italy are much richer in conservatoires ! 
Gounod he especialiy condemns. This is, of course, a 
matter of taste; but I should like to remind your 
readers that there are many thousands of musicians and 
of Catholics, who consider Gounod’s Mass music 
eminently suitable to that service and devotional. For 
instance, is there any Catholic choir throughout the 
world of sufficient ability to perform the work, which 
does not include in its répertoire Gounod’s ‘‘ Messe 
Solennelle,” or the famous ‘‘O Salutatis” for male 
voices? The rapidity and cheerfulness of the Mass the 
writer heard seems to have given him offence. I think, 
from what he says, it was a Festival Mass. Now, why 
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should a ‘‘ Festa” Mass not be both rapid and 
cheerful? To my mind, a joyous outburst is more suit- 
able to such a service than one slow and dirgelike and 
is not necessarily suggestive of a music-hall. Is it not 
a strain of Puritanism that would divorce prayer from 
joy and associate it always with the dirges of Advent 
and Lent ? 

So far we have been dealing with a matter of taste, 
in the character of the music performed. But in con- 
sidering the performance itself, we are dealing with a 
matter of fact, where a knowledge of the local details is 
desirable. 

In speaking of the Carmelite choir there is one detail 
which differentiates it from most church choirs; it is a 
male voice choir, generally in three parts ; there are 
no boys-~no soprano line—no altos—the ist tenors 
sing the top line, and very exceptional 1st tenors they 
have to be, to do it! No one without a register up to 
the upper B natural is of any use. Also, for such a 
choir, the music has to be either specially written, or 
specially ‘‘derangé;” and some of the works of the 
more classic masters cannot be sung by such a choir 
with effect. Your writer says of the singing, it was 
“poor.” He never alludes to its being only a male 
voice choir. Perhaps he did not know it, perhaps he 
missed the soprano line and therefore thought the 
singing “‘ poor.” But he should judge it on its merits. 
Surely before criticising the Carmelite choir for the 
benefit of the readers of the SaturDAY REVIEW he 
should have noticed its special feature. 

These ‘‘ poor” voices are selected with an exacting 
care. For the place of solo 1st tenor a little while 
since, no less than 60 voices were tried, and only 
two, one an Italian and one an Englishman, were 
thought worthy of consideration—so hypercritical 
is the standard. And the selection of the baritone 
soloist is of just as exacting a nature : for instance, the 
present one is the well-known Mr. Bantock Pierpoint. 
And the ‘‘ ragged” fiddles are chosen from the first 
orchestras in London. For years, the harpist was 
Oberthiir. It is seldom that any eminent Catholic 
singer or player comes to London and is not heard at 
the Carmelite Church. Many must remember hearing 
there the late M. Eugéne Oudin, quite shortly before 
he died. 

Your writer is correct in his statement as to the 
musical culture of many of the congregation. Those 
foreign musicians who come to London, and not to 
the choir, are generally to be found in the body of the 
church: and it has been quite an ordinary occurrence 
for congratulatory letters from them, to be sent up to 
the organist and to the 1st tenors. In conclusion, the 
shutters of the organ are not used to beat time; we 
have a very energetic conductor who is generally very 
visible ! e enclosure of the organ in a swell box has 
been supposed to add to the qualities of this organ, 
which, though not the largest, is considered by organ 
experts to be one of the most remarkable, of those of 
the London churches.—I enclose my card, and remain, 

Yours obediently, 
A TENoR OF THE CARMELITE CHOIR. 


PROMOTIONS FROM THE BENCH. 


To the Editor of the SarurDAY REVIEW. 
Louisa Terrace, Exmouth, 
14 May, 1goo. 

Sir,—In your note on the appointment of Sir R. 
Webster to the office of the Master of the Rolls, you 
refer to the fact that Lords Lyndhurst and Cottenham 
held other judicial office before they were appointed 
Lord Chancellor. Lord Cottenham finally retired from 
the Woolsack in 1850. During the last fifty years 
there have been eleven Lord Chancellors, viz., Lords 
Truro, St. Leonards, Cranworth, Chelmsford, Campbell, 
Westbury, Cairns, Hatherley, Selborne, Halsbury, and 
Herschell. Of these six, viz., Lords Truro, St. Leonards, 
Cranworth, Campbell, Cairns, and Hatherley were pro- 
moted from the bench. Lords Halsbury and Herschell 
were promoted from being Solicitor-General. Three 
only, Lords Chelmsford, Westbury and Selborne, came 
straight from the position of Attorney-General to that 
of Lord Chancellor.—Yours faithfully, 

Joun HUNTER. 
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REVIEWS. 
OUR EASTERN EMPIRE. 


**India, Ceylon, Straits Settlements, British Nortly 
Borneo, Hong Kong.” (British Empire Series. 
Vol. I.) London: Kegan Paul. 1899. , 

HE editor of this series seems to entertain the 
indolent doctrine that as the British Empire has, 

according to some authorities, grown by chance, it may. 
as well be described at haphazard. Most of these 
essays on Asiatic subjects are fairly good, but there 
is no unity about the book. Lord Harris’ paper on 
Bombay, for instance, can be read by the ordinary 
citizen with pleasure and profit, whereas Lord Wenlock’s 
account of Madras will be almost meaningless to 
readers who are not already well informed as to the 
administration of the Indian Empire. Mr. Sheowring, 
who seems to be responsible for the general editorship 
of the work, has not even taken the trouble to give 
every contributor his correct style or title, and we are 
inclined to doubt whether some of the writers have been 
allowed an opportunity of correcting for the press, the 
somewhat hasty lectures which they delivered on Sunday 
afternoons three or four years ago. 

At the same time this volume is distinctly better than 
its African companion. The fact that nineteen out of 
the twenty-three articles deal with the Indian Empire 
makes for a certain coherence. The writers engaged: 
have as a rule abstained from urging views, and. 
have been content to describe, though Mr. Romesh 
Dutt’s controversial article on the admiaxistra- 
tion of justice is hardly in harmony with what we 
take to be the general scheme. Mr. Athelstane 
Baines, as might be expected, writes an admirable 
‘*General View of India and its People,” and his subse-- 
quent essay on ‘‘ Famines” is a model of what such a 
paper should be. Sir William Lee-Warner is so great 
an authority on the Native Statés that his very slight 
study, dealing chiefly with Mysore, is a disappointment. 
Several papers on various Indian provinces, written by 
retired officials, are quite excellent. Mrs. Hart on 
Burma is very readable, while Miss C. S. Hughes makes. 
an heroic attempt to teach an ignorant public a great 
deal about Indian literature. Such a collection must of 
course be scrappy, but we are entitled to complain of* 
some of the things left unsaid. There are three essays 
on Indian women which would hardly find a place in any 
first-rate magazine, and yet there is practically nothing. 
about some of the most interesting features of Indian 
life. The British public knows nothing about the 
Indian religions, and this book will tell it little, but it is 
keenly interested in the fighting races of India, the. 
Sikhs, the Gurkhas, the Pathans, and on them this 
book is silent. A good article on the Native Army 
would have doubled the value of the work. Again, one 
would have imagined that Indian art and architecture. 
were worth description. Some of the essays included 
are so full of solid information solidly imparted, so 
potent in conveying the impression that these pages. 
are meant to furnish a serious work of reference, that 
the reader finds with amazement that there is no treat- 
ment of Indian financial questions. 

Leaving India, we find a sound paper on Ceylon by 
Mr. Clarence, and we have from Dr. Cantlie as good. 
an essay on Hong Kong, with incidental remarks on 
China, as can well be expected. Sir Hugh Low has 
contributed a sketch of Borneo which is as fascinating 
a piece of writing as we have ever seen in this genre, 
and Sir Andrew Clarke on the Malay Peninsula is well 
worth reading. His paper, however, is by way of being 
about the Straits Settlements, and the Settlements and 
the Protected States might well have been allowed 
separate places. 

A more serious criticism is that any account of the 
British Empire in Asia which confines itself to actual 
possessions can give no adequate idea of our position in 
the East. Questions which from time to time excite 
the attention of the newspapers find no place in this 
book. The average man, if he could learn without 
trouble, would like to know what our position in the 
Persian Gulf really is, how the advance of Russia. 
has affected our Empire, why we have constantly in- 
terfered in Afghan affairs, and with what result. 
He would be quite willing to listen to anyone who 
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explained concisely what scrt of authority we exercise 
in Muscat and Southern Arabia, how we manage semi- 
independent neighbours like Nepal, how far Siam is in 
our legitimate sphere, and what the results have been 
of the establishment of the French on the borders of 
Burma. He is positively eager to know how the 
growth of Japan and the decay of China affect our 
place in the world. If he buys this book, he will learn 
that Perim was first occupied in 1799 and that the 
Government of British Baluchistan is administered by 
an Agent of the Governor-General. It is very satis- 
factory that he should learn such things, but the know- 
ledge of them will lead him no further towards an 
understanding of what we have done in Asia and why 
we did it than will a constant perusal of ‘‘ Tit-Bits” 
towards the formation of a philosophy of life. 


AMBROSE DE LISLE. 


“« Life and Letters of Ambrose Phillipps de Lisle.” By 
E. S. Purcell. Edited and finished by Edwin de 
Lisle. Two vols. London: Macmillan. 1899. 
255. net. 

AD the Preacher lived in these days he would 
surely have substituted biographies for books, or 
modified the concluding half of his sentence to suit the 
particular instead of the general. Not only the number 
but the bulk of these memoirs increases every year. 

Still there was more or less of an excuse for the size 

of the present work, though not for over 800 pages 

without an index. The subject of it was a man of 
attractive personality, many gifts, and great influence, 
while he was a considerable moving force—his biogra- 
her would almost claim that he was ‘he moving force— 
in one of the great religious movements of the century. 
Ambrose Phillipps (the Eustace Lyle of ‘‘ Coningsby ’’) 
was born in 1809; the name of de Lisle, which he 
assumed, was that of a paternal grandmother. He 
had an emigrant French priest as one of his teachers, 
visited Paris early in life, where he was much impressed 
with the ritual in the churches, and became a Roman 

Catholic in 1825. One of his family’s estates ‘‘Grace- 

Dieu Manor” had been originally a nunnery, and it is 

possible the remembrance of this fact may have had its 

share among the influences which resulted in his seces- 
sion. It is rather curious to note, by the way, that the 
biographer speaks (p. 62) of this Manor remaining “‘ in 
the unholy possession of the descendants of the robber” 
till in 1683 it was purchased by Sir Ambrose Phillipps of 

Garendon and “‘ released from its bondage.” Nothing is 

said to make us infer that this Phillipps was a Roman 

Catholic, nor was the house restored to its original use ; 

so that unless the purchaser of stolen goods be much 

better than a thief, the remark is somewhat pointless. 
Ambrose de Lisle became associated with most of the 
leading men, clerical and lay, English and foreign, who 
were concerned in the Tractarian movement and its 
consequences ; and especially he formed life-long 
friendships with Newman and Gladstone. His seems 
to have been one of those minds to which religion 
presents itself as a problem of taste rather than of 
thought. In all these voluminous letters and extracts 
we have only noticed one, a letter to Gladstone 
(ii. p. 148) in which he attempts to grapple with 
any of the deeper mysteries of religion, nor is the 
attempt a very powerful one ; want of harmony and 
beauty were the defects that most distressed him ; 
music, ritual, architecture appealed to him strongly 
and his taste seems to have been unerring, save in an 
extraordinary instance in his early days when he speaks 
of the Blessed Virgin as ‘‘ our dearest Mama.” With 
these predominant feelings it is no wonder that the 
unity of Christendom was the ideal of his imagination 
and the great aim of his life. He brought to this task 

a character which combined enthusiasm, tact, grasp 

of his opponents’ feelings and, except in one ease when 

he was young, fairness and candour. The latter quality 
indeed led him to criticise the policy and methods of 

authorities in his own church in a way that provokes a 

smile when the reader of the book happens to belong 

to another communion. 
One of his ideals he soon realised in the establishment 
of a monastery in Charnwood Forest; for next to 
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reunion, the restoration of the earlier and severer forms 


of church music, and the universal adoption of Gothic | 


architecture lay nearest his heart. Another hobby, 
the interpretation of prophecy, he shared with a con- 
temporary with whom he certainly had little else in 
common, Dr. Cumming. The Turkish Empire was to 
come to an end in 1808 (of all years!). He ardently 
sympathised with Gladstone’s action in favour of the 
Eastern Christians, and was bitterly disappointed with 
the position assumed by the Pope in the matter. 

The instance of lack of candour which we regretfully 
noted above is found in a letter to Lord Shrewsbury in 
1841, where he says of the Dissenting party ‘‘ we find it 
necessary to blind them, the more so as we are not 
ready to act yet.” Still one can love and admire the 
man. Like Lord Howard, of Elizabeth’s days, he was 
an Englishman first and a Catholic afterwards (if 
indeed Lord Howard was a Roman Catholic), and he 
had a true Conservative’s love for national liberties; 
one can only regret that he could not see his way to 
remain in a Communion which is not the less Catholic 
because it is of England. 


COMIC OPERA OR CRIMINAL LAW? 


‘* Notes and Commentaries on Chinese Criminal Law.” 
By Ernest Alabaster. London: Luzac and Co. 
1899. 18s. net. 

aa AST is East and West is West,” of course, and 

we have the best authority, the authority of the 
man who has *‘ been there and knows all about it,” for 
believing that separate and mutually unintelligible East 
and West are and always will be: whether the East 
can or will ever attempt to grasp the true inwardness 
of the ‘‘ foreign devils,” their character and environ- 
ment is doubtful unless it be forced thereto, but intelli- 
gent Westerners have every year less excuse for failing 
to arrive at some glimmering perception of the East, 
if accurate description and laborious research go for 
anything. 

Mr. Alabaster has made a most noteworthy, in many 
ways an amazing contribution to this process of en- 
lightenment. The author does not claim that his work 
is entirely original, it is founded on notes and more or 
less disconnected memoranda compiled by Sir Chaloner 
Alabaster, when H.B.M. Consul-General in China, but 
the volume clearly owes much both in form and sub- 
stance to Mr. Ernest Alabaster himself, whose ex- 
perience in the Chinese Customs enables him to speak 
with authority. To say that to all intents and purposes 
‘* foreigners are completely in the dark as to what and 
how law exists in China” is no paradox: it comes 
almost as a shock even to the average well-informed 
reader, for whom Chinese life is a region of 
comic opera, to find that Chinese conduct is ordered by 
any rule of life seriously applied; nor is that the 
average reader’s fault. No English epitome or account 
of Chinese law has appeared since Sir George Stanton’s 
day a century ago, though occasional monographs are 
printed from time to time in the reviews. Yet there is 
a very complete code of laws now in existence in China, 
a code which is itself based on earlier codes, whose 
history goes back to 2852 B.c., and this should give 
pause to Western scoffers. Even so Western precon- 
ceptions are not to be entirely baulked: the code 
discloses much ordered common sense, sound rules of 
law such as are common to all systems of jurisprudence, 
and might almost find a place in Stephen or Blackstone : 
and with it much topsy-turveydom and absurd mas- 
querading as well. 

The present collection of laws consists of a code 
proper or Lii published when the present dymasty 
was established in power, and based on the system of 
Yung Lo, whose date is given as A.D. 1403: together 
with Li or statutes subsequently from time to time 
enacted. The Lii and Li bear to one another much the 
same relation that statutes and royal ordinances did 
under the Angevin kings: the Lii are permanent laws 
or statutes, the Li like our royal ordimances are tem- 
porary and deal mainly with the machinery of the law and 
with penalties. Then cases are quoted from volumes 
of Chinese reports decided upon the authority of these 
laws: and magistrates must take judicial notice of 
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cases decided by the Judiciary Board at Pekin. The 

wers of this Board determine roughly the scope of 
Mr. Alabaster’s book : with the Board punishment, i.e. 

criminal .law, occupies the first place, property law the 

second, and it is the common round of the criminal law 
that occupies nine-tenths of these pages. In many 
points the similarity with English law is startling: the 
classification of crimes, homicide, larceny, robbery, 
burglary, embezzlement: the definition of each, for 
example the divisions of homicide into justifiable and 
excusable, the requisites for larceny, asportation for 
instance, or the entry by night for burglary, are such as 
every student at the Temple is familidr with ; even the 
advowson of a Chinese temple, following the rule of our 
own canon law, belongs to the founder ; and one begins 
to doubt whether the author has not somewhat squared 
Eastern practice to fit Western theory. On the other 
hand obvious differences abound: the use of torture 
as a method of obtaining evidence, the contempt 
of life and the frequency of the death sentence, 
the responsibility of the family for the offences of 
all or any of its members, would shock the Old Bailey 
practitioner : the first though not recognised is always 
used, and if a man has been “‘ warmly questioned ” it 
means he has been “ beaten to a jelly.” Family re- 
sponsibility is a remarkable feature of the Chinese 
system and far-reaching in its effects : it works both 
ways: not only are members of the family respon- 
sible for one another’s crimes but injury to one member 
is aggravated by injury to another: if a person kill 
three members of the same family, the slayer himself 
will suffer the lingering death, his property will be 
confiscated and his wife and children be involved in the 
offence ! 

After all, the value of any system of criminal law 
depends more on the machinery by which it is 
administered than on the specific rules which com- 
pose it. And in Chinese administration, as one might 
expect, comic opera comes out strong. For instance, 
many of the numerous death sentences are liable 
to revision first by the Board at Pekin and then 
by the Emperor in person. The Board proceeds 
more or less on judicial methods: but the Emperor, 
on a sheet covered with the names of the accused 
being submitted, merely takes up a brush dipped in 
red ink and draws a circle; those touched with red ink 
are condemned, the others escape ! 

Generally the great defect of the Chinese system as of 
the ancient Greek jurisprudence is the confusion of the 
rule of law with abstract justice : to attempt to arrive at 
the perfect decision in every case is to render impossible a 
general rule applicable to all cases: to take only one 
instance in the law of murder :—‘‘ In a case where the 
persons killed were a husband and his wife (a naughty 
woman), and the latter was killed first, the slayer was 
adjudged decapitation, exposure of his head, and for- 
feiture of half his property ; on'the other hand had the 
slayer used some discretion and slain the parties in the 
reverse order, he would have been merely decapitated ” 
(p. 227). From one point of view the difference of penalty 
would not seem to be very material, but the attempt to 
differentiate the two cases in law, even if there were any 
difference in the sphere of morals, is a hopeless struggle 
for legal perfection; in any Western system the two 
cases would of course be murder, nothing more and 
nothing less, and punished alike. 

For this and for other apparent reasons we can hardly 
agree with Mr. Alabaster that the Chinese code is 
‘infinitely more exact and satisfactory than our own 
system,” even admitting his qualification that its pro- 
cedure must be understood. The book is interesting 
and suggestive : it is not very thoroughly or carefully 
put together and there are many errors of diction 
and printing which will doubtless not escape revision 
in a future edition. 


THE SECRET OF THE LANDSCAPE. 


‘* The Scientific Study of Scenery.” By John E. Marr. 
London: Methuen. t1goo. 6s. 

7 A™ thus, always, the real majesty of the thing to 

us depends upon the degree in which we our- 

selves possess the power of understanding it.” So 
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wrote the dead prophet of natural beauty; and yet 
there are those who say that our precise modern know- 
ledge lessens admiration and love. It is true that, with 
increase of understanding, many mysterious and awe- 


inspiring associations disappear. ‘‘ From haunted 
wood and dale, the parting genius is with sighing sent.” 
Enceladus no longer struggles under the weight of Etna. 
The riven rocks no longer show ‘‘ where the Thunderer 
smote the giants.” Even the beliefs of a later civili- 
sation melt beneath our analysis. Shells on the hill- 
tops bear no witness to a deluge, and the mighty 
cataclysms of an earlier science give place to the 
imperceptible action of every-day forces. 

None the less the century which has seen the great 
advance in scientific method and knowledge has seen 
also a wonderful change in our attitude towards natural 
scenery. The mountains are not “ horrid” any more ; 
the moorland is something other than a barren waste. 
Partly this is because the search for knowledge has led 
men more willingly into the wilds and fastnesses of 
nature. A De Saussure and an Agassiz were the 
pioneers of the Alpine Club. Then, around every 
aspect of the earth a new group of associations is 
springing. Not merely the memories that ennoble 
for us the plain of Marathomor the heights of Quebec, 
but the glimpses of a vaster history, the all-conquering 
vperations of nature. Standing in the desert, we still 
see ‘‘ the lone and level sands stretch far away ;” but we 
see also the wind that has whirled the sand thither, 
using it to scour out the cliffs and to polish the boulders, 
while at our feet the shells of cockle and of sea-urchin 
recall the time when all this dusty land was forming 
beneath the waters. Or, as we gaze up at the hoar 
mountain, we dream of the distant age when its masonry 
was building, course by course, on ocean’s floor ; we 
see it raised and sunk and re-raised step by step, as part 
of some vast dome, on which the rain fell, and the 
streams arose, and the rivers carved out valleys ; and 
then alternate frost and sun chipped their sides, and, in 
obedience to discoverable law, slowly sculptured the 
surface we now behold. 

Thus much indeed the geologist has known for many 
a year, and thus much every layman knows to-day. 
But now we press further, and the science of earth-form 
is one reduced to measurement, and so diseriminating 
of each particular feature that it bids fair to be the 
property of a few elect. Therefore, when the simple 
lover of nature thinks to read some fresh legend un- 
folded by the modern seer, when, maybe, he would 
learn the story of ‘‘ the waxing Severn and the waning 
Thames,” he is turned away by talk of peneplain, of 
consequent, subsequent, and obsequent streams, of 
corrasion and base-levels, of thalwegs and cuestas. 
New terms must be coined for new ideas; they assist 
precision and conciseness, and even the multiplication 
of their obscure inelegancies has its advantage. The 
study of these surface features is so entrancing and 
seems so easy, that the most incompetent finds a facile 
pen to promulgate his theories as to the origin of every 
landscape seen on a holiday trip ; so that it is a good 
thing that he must first learn the language, and with it 
a modest reticence. 

Let him who would penetrate further, study first this 
clear and well-illustrated introduction by Mr. Marr, and 
he will find the history of almost any river-system one 
full of surprises and instinct with drama. How the 
main stream has cut through yon mountain barrier, 
how it has levelled out the wide plain through which 
it now meanders, how it has fought with other rivers, 
captured their tributaries, and even in some cases led 
down the head-waters of its rival. Here too he will 
learn why the lonely mountain stands sentinel at the 
valley head; or, if the post be deserted, he may search 
out the reason why. Again, he may be seduced by the 
charm of the lonely lake to enter that field of perennial 
controversy, where even Mr. Marr’s interpretations are 
boldly challenged. Indeed for every lover of landscape, 
seascape, or cloudscape, this volume will unlock fresh 
secrets, and its companionship will add another joy to 
travel. 

If we have lost much, we have also gained. These 
shapes of nature still are symbols; and though we no 
longer read in them the legends that enchanted the 
childhood of our race, yet their meaning is no less 
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profound, no less awful. To us they are the symbols 
of an unfathomable time, an infinite variety, and yet an 
immutable order. The mere curve of a distant hill 
reveals, to him that knows the sign, the flowing of the 
stream, the biting of the frost, the grinding of the 
glacier, the scattering of erupted ashes, or the blowing 
of sand by the wind, though now there be neither 
water, nor ice, nor fire, nor fretting blast. 


TWO GREEK HISTORIES. 


** History of Greece.” Part III. By Evelyn Abbott. 
London: Longmans. tos. 6d. 

**The Student’s Greece.” By Sir William Smith. 
Revised and rewritten in part by G. E. Marindin. 
London: Murray. 1900. 7s. 6d. 

T= comprehensive study of Greek history was first 

essayed by English scholarship. The great work 
of Grote, unsurpassed in its careful attention to detail 

and its firm grasp of political issues, still remains a 

standard authority. In recent years however the aims 

of English students in this field have been less ambitious. 

They have devoted themselves, for the most part, to 

special research and minute investigations, and have 

left to foreigners the task of writing history on broad 
and general lines. A return to the old tradition, how- 
ever, on a somewhat limited scale, has been made by 

Dr. Evelyn Abbott. This writer is compiling a general 

‘* History of Greece,” the third part of which, dealing 

with the period 445-403 B.c., has now been given to 

the public. Dr. Abbott’s latest volume is much what 

a perusal of his two earlier ones has led us to expect. 

It has many merits. It is painstaking, conscientious, 

accurate and, on the whole, scholarly. Everyone who is 

interested in Greek history will be glad to have it on 
his shelf for reference. But at the same time, though 
commanding our respect Dr. Abbott’s book fails to 
excite enthusiasm. It is neither inspired nor inspiring. 

It never carries away the reader. We search in vain 

for originality of idea or brilliancy in expression. And 

this general flatness of style mars our appreciation of 
the undoubted sanity and soundness of the views set 
forth. 

In this respect Dr. Abbott affords an instructive 
contrast with modern German historians. Holm’s 
book, strong, clear, judicious, methodical, is a model 
of a history written in a brief compass. Busolt, again, 
though too often the victim of the hypothesis of the 
hour, and capable of altering his view while a volume 
is passing through the press, strikingly illustrates the 
best methods of the modern historical school. And 
Beloch, if somewhat too materialist, is singularly pene- 
trating and invariably stimulating and bold. 

But although in style and method Dr. Abbott 
compares unfavourably with the Germans, he must yet 
be acknowledged to be master of his subject matter. 
His book is full of solid information, and his criticism 
is usually just and to the point. Nor does he, asa 
rule, shirk difficulties, though he is too often unwilling 
to take a decided line and assume the full responsibility 
of the critic. Highly characteristic of his general 
attitude is a remark with which he terminates a dis- 
cussion—‘‘So we may argue for and against the 
Athenian Empire without coming to a definite conclu- 
sion.” Another flaw in Dr. Abbott’s work is his defec- 
tive sense of proportion. He is unable to distinguish 
between matter which should form part of the text, and 
that which should be relegated to a footnote. The 
consequence is that the flow of his narrative is con- 
stantly broken by long extracts from the English trans- 
lations of Greek authors, which ought, by right, to have 
been quoted in the original language in the form of 
notes. In this regard Dr. Abbott would do well to 
imitate the methods of the German historians of Greece, 
who, partly by instinct and partly by training, never 
fail to disencumber their text of note-material. 

In respect of the details of his book Dr. Abbott may, for 
the most part, be trusted. Perhaps he isa little too much 
dominated by the authority of Thucydides. Certainly 
he has made a most unfortunate mistake in following 
the strictly chronological order of the Greek writer. It 
is impossible clearly to understand the Peloponnesian 
War when it is dealt with in this fashion. The opera- 
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tions conducted in the different quarters of Greece get 
hopelessly confused. The salvation of the modern 
historian depends on his capacity for subjecting the 
narrative of Thucydides to rearrangement. Moreover, 
the military history of the Peloponnesian War might 
have been treated much more briefly in the new volume. 
Thucydides has dominated posterity by his extravagant 
estimate of the supreme importance of the war; and in 
this respect Dr. Abbott is not entirely emancipated from 
his influence. A really grave defect of his book is the 
inadequate handling of the inner history of Athens 
during this period. Greater use should have been made 
of the labours of Gilbert, Beloch and others in this field. 
The history of Greece from 431-405 B.c. cannot possibly 
be understood from a mere narrative of external events. 
We may add that Dr. Abbott’s statement of the ques- 
tions at issue between Thucydides and the author of 
the Aristotelian ‘‘ Athenaion Politeia ” is quite uncritical, 
perfunctory and eminently unsatisfactory. Not less 
insufficient is his treatment of the affair of the Generals 
(406 B.c.). This case raises interesting points of 
Athenian law, of controverted facts and of democratic 
tendencies, which deserve full discussion. In Dr. 
Abbott’s book most of these points are missed. 

Mr. Marindin’s revision of Sir William Smith is a 
history of a different type from that of Dr. Abbott. 
Within the space of six hundred pages it attempts to 
tell the story of Greece from the earliest times to the 
Roman conquest. In such circumstances it is not 
easy to observe the necessary proportions. Still the 
book is, on the whole, successful, and may be recom- 
mended to those who can be content with a manual. 
Mr. Marindin fairly establishes his claim to have 
brought this ancient work up to date. This is especi- 
ally true of his accounts of war operations. Thus in 
his description of the battles of Salamis and Platza, 
Mr. Marindin has, in the main, adopted the conclusions 
respectively of Professor Goodwin and Mr. G. B. Grundy. 
The more recent plans of the siege of Syracuse have 
also been accepted. 

Undoubtedly the weakest part of the work is its 
treatment of constitutional and antiquarian questions. 
The statement that Pheiditia means ‘ frugal meals” is 
made without reserve. The throwing open of the 
archonship to the Thetes by Aristeides and the attribu- 
tion of the lot to Ephialtes are instances of an obstinate 
clinging to exploded views. The acceptance of a con- 
stitution of Draco on the strength of the absurd fourth 
chapter of the Aristotelian ‘‘ Athenaion Politeia”” shows 
a want of critical sagacity. To speak of ‘‘ the Heliza, 
or law-courts” is hardly scholarly. The account of the 
Archons and their office is far from adequate. And to 
say that the walls of Tiryns and Maycenz were built 
‘without cement of any kind” is to repeat an old 
misconception which more careful examination has 
corrected. The maps and plans contained in this book 
will be found useful. But when we examine some of 
the illustrations, we cannot help wishing that photo- 
graphic processes could either be enormously improved 
or improved altogether off the face of the earth. 


ERAS OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 


‘*The Apostolic Age: its Life, Doctrine, Worship and 
Polity.” By James Vernon Bartlet. Edinburgh: 
T. and Clark. 1900. 6s. 


R. BARTLET has not produced the ideal History 

of the Church of the Apostolic Age, but he has 
produced a very solid and thoughtful book. His aim 
has been to write ‘‘ pure history without staying to 
point any far-reaching moral.” ‘‘ The historian of the 
Apostolic Age has to make live again to the reader’s 
imagination the complex world of thought and action 
to which Christian experience—even when most under 
the renovating sway of the New Message—was largely 
relative.” He has desired, quite obviously, to set him- 
self free from the prepossessions of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and to interpret the first from itself. He has we 
believe largely succeeded. It may be that his views 
as to the ideal Church polity have perhaps coloured his 
opinions unconsciously, but it would be quite possible to 
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read through the book without discovering that the 
writer was a lecturer in a Congregational college. 

The historian of the Apostolic Age has to deal with 
a large number of documents, the date of which is dis- 
puted. He has to make up his mind on a number of 
critical points. Mr. Bartlet has the wise courage to 
adhere to the traditional views. He accepts all the 
Thirteen Epistles of S. Paul. He shows some boldness 
with regard to the Pastoral Epistles, for he finds room 
for them during the Apostle’s missionary journeys. 
The Epistle to the Hebrews was perhaps written by 
Apollos between the years 60 and 70, addressed to the 
Christians in Jerusalem after the death of S. James. 
The Epistle of S. James was written 44-49. The 
Second Epistle of S. Peter is perhaps a genuine letter 
of the Apostle interpolated somewhat later from the 
Epistle of S. Jude. The Didache is a composite docu- 
ment dating in no part later than the first century. The 
er from 70 A.D. to 100 produced the works of 

. Luke, the Apocalypse and other writings of S. John, 
and the Epistle of Barnabas. On the date of the 
Galatian Epistle and S. Paul’s visit to Jerusalem 
Mr. Bartlet has some original views, which do not 
quite commend themselves to us. But substantially he is 
right in recognising that the books of the New Testa- 
ment must belong to the first century, and cannot belong 
to the second. All his remarks on the Pastoral Epistles 
from this point of view are very much to the point. 
Mr. Bartlet also accepts the history as it is related, and 
does not assume that everything happened in some way 
different from what we are told ; he also frankly accepts 
the supernatural element. The book is a learned com- 
mentary on Christian history, written by one who has 
read, and attempted to estimate the value of his very 
varied critical theories. Where Mr. Bartlet fails is in 
his style. He is too much at the mercy of phrases and 
catchwords; he does not succeed in being interesting, 
nor lucid. He is too academic. He lives himself in an 
atmosphere of theological discussion, he forgets that 
the world does not. He would feel that he is telling far 
too well known a story if he were to say who the 
Essenes were; so he merely alludes to them. But 
most of us want to know. He is constantly alluding 
to theories and discussions. He picks up a great many 
curious expressions. Why does he call the Church the 
ecclesia? Why is he always mixing up criticism and 
narrative? There is a slang of the lecture-room, and 
the German periodical which he should try to avoid. 
No one has yet written the history of the Apostolic age, 
as history, but Renan. 

‘* The age,” he tells us, ‘“‘ was pre-dogmatic. It was 
swayed simply by 2 religious impression of the new and 
joyous vision of God as revealed in Christ, and of 
Christ as Lord of the spiritual world, and as the Son of 
God in a religious sense.” What does this mean? 
Because the Christian’s faith was joyous, it does not be- 
come unintellectual. The early Christian had a very 
definite belief, which he expressed very clearly in certain 
simple dogmas. Because those dogmas go behind 
the controversies of later days, there is no reason 
for calling the belief undogmatic. To point out that 
its dogmatic teaching was simple and real, would be 
valuable. The sentence we have quoted is simply the 
worst form of modern ‘‘cant.” We should much 
rather have had a theory of the origin of the Eucharist 
which was Mr. Bartlet’s own, than the exceedingly 
unsubstantial speculations of the person whom he calls 
Canon Foxley. The Eucharist on the basis of a fancied 
Jewish authority is said to have been celebrated by the 
‘* Housefather ”—this is another piece of modern slang. 
But there is not the very slightest evidence for this, 
nor of the Eucharist being in its origin either lay or 
domestic. The ‘‘ breaking of bread” was a rite of the 
Church as such. The early believers were united 
under the authority of the Apostles as members of a 
church and not of a family. Mr. Bartlet’s fault is that 
he is too much at the mercy of a great deal of very 
unsubstantial speculation on the origin of Christian 
institutions, which does duty at the present day for 
history. We get a newtheory about oncea year. Each 
is heralded as a brilliant discovery. They speedily pass 
away before something newer and therefore more attrac- 
tive. They are all produced by those who imagine that 
Christians of the first century had the same difficulties 
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about Sacraments, and Orders, and Authority that Pro- 
fessors in the nineteenth century have. They are all more 
or less mutually destructive. Mr. Bartlet has had the 
courage to save himself from the speculative literary 
theories which those who are called learned consider 
orthodox. We hope he may gradually show the same 


sense concerning some other theories. But perhaps 
we had better stop, We are getting very heretical. 


NOVELS. 


‘The West End.” By Percy White. London: 
Sands. 1goo. 

Satires on society have such obvious targets that 
there remains little scope for originality. Mr. White is 
not original. He exposes for the thousand and first 
time the Baal of plutocracy, the fastness and snobbery 
of certain circles, the terrorism of middle-class opinion, 
and so forth. Throughout his book we know pretty 
well what is coming and the correctness of our forecasts 
affords irritation. So does the persistent striving to be 
‘up-to-date with references to free wheels, dinners at 
‘**the Carlton,” &c. And our anxieties over death and 
defeat in South Africa are too recent and too poignant 
to be welcome as incidents in a flippant tale. As easily 
might we tolerate a cap and bells at a funeral. The 
book is vulgar, but we must do the author the justice of 
admitting that he does not overdo his character drawings ; 
they are portraits, not caricatures, and that is decidedly 
an achievement in satire. It is not given to everyone 
to perceive that ‘‘West End” society and aristocracy 
are by no means identical. We remember hearing of a 
countryman, who came up to London determiued to see 
three things—the ‘‘ Empire,” the *‘Roman Catholic 
Church,” and the ‘‘ West End.” If only he were 
capable of understanding this book, it would save him 
much trouble and disappointment in the last respect. 


‘*Hilda Wade.” By Grant Allen. With Illustrations 
by Gordon Browne. London: Grant Richards. 
1900. 6s. 

Pathos is seldom absent from a last book. Mr. 
Grant Allen's last book forms no exception to the rule. 
Indeed the pathos of it is considerable. For in ‘‘ Hilda 
Wade” are brought together evidences of both the 
power and the weakness of the man; and we are 
reminded once more that in the mediocre novelist we 
have lost one who might have done infinitely better 
work. The promise of the opening chapters of ‘‘ Hilda 
Wade” is really great. But the promise is like that of 
an English May—utterly deceptive. The second half 
of the book is feeble. The Hilda as first presented to 
our fancy was assuredly not the woman to speak of the 
famous scientist whom it is her ‘‘ Plan in life” to lead 
to self-incrimination as having a look that ‘lurks scin- 
tillating in the luminous depths of his gleaming eye- 
balls.” The Professor was not the man to go out to 
Rhodesia to stir up the Matabele to raze a town so that 
two people might be killed. The twaddle of all this is 
almost tragic when we remember the stronger and 
better side of the man who wrote it. Still there is in 
‘* Hilda Wade ” that which will have no little interest 
for those who may have come under the charm of the 
author’s personality and the influence of his earlier work. 


‘*The Trials of the Bantocks.” By G. S. Street. 
London: Lane. 1900. 3s. 6d. 

Mr. Street has a very delicate gift of satire, and we 
should not be surprised if many people are moved to 
genuine sympathy with the Bantock family in their 
trials. The book will hardly be understood outside 
London, and that not because it is in the least cockney, 
but because Bantocks are not tolerated in any decent 
country, and the provincial reader will therefore find it 
hard to accept as probable the social position of such a 
family. The writer is supposed to be a parasite of the 
rich Bantock household, and this conception is as well 
maintained as we should expect from the author of 
‘* The Autobiography of a Boy.” But Mr. Street is far 
too subtle to be popular, and the book is really so 
slight that only popularity would seem to justify it. It 
is admirable of its kind, but we look for more ambitious 
work from him, 
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‘On Both Sides of the Line.” By Phil Marin. 
London: Redway. 1900. 3s. 6d. net. 

“It was pleasantly situated on a slight eminence 
which commanded an extensive view over the surround- 
ing country,” these are some of the opening words 
(borrowed, we suppose, from the prospectus of a house- 
agent ?) of one of the most fatuous novels it has been 
our misfortune to read. Many of the scenes are placed 
in what represents for him, or her (surely her ?) fashion- 
able life in London—a strange society, where girls with 
their ‘‘ hair unadorned save for priceless diamonds,” go 
to balls chaperoned by young unmarried sisters, to 
meet their ‘‘ gentleman acquaintances.” The detail is 
amazing: we learn, without surprise, that the hero 
turns the handle before opening a door, and that when 
taking a hansom he gives directions to the driver. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“The Bible in Spain.” By George Borrow. Notes and 
Glossary by Ulick Ralph Burke and Herbert W. Greene. 
“Lavengro:” “The Romany Rye.” By George Borrow. 
Notes, &c., by the author of the “ Life of George Borrow.” 
3 vols. London: Murray. 1990. 6s. each. 

These new editions of Borrow’s three most notable books, 
issued from the same publishing house as the original editions 
after nearly sixty years in the case of the “ Bible,” after more 
than half a century in the case of “ Lavengro,” and nearly a 
half-century in that of “ Romany Rye,” have been prepared by 
editors whose devotion to the cult of Borrow is as apparent in 
all they have done, as the author’s original and fascinating 
genius is on every page of the remarkable texts. With more 
than a devotee’s humility, or with the pride of the author who 
has written the best and best-known books on his subject, 
Mr. W. J. Knapp, the editor, appears on the title-pages of 
“Lavengro” and “ Romany Rye” as the author of the “ Life 
of George Borrow.” Classics need commentators, and Borrow 
especially needs them ifthis readers are to penetrate the attrac- 
tive mystery of his writings and life. All that can be done in 
this way is done in each of these volumes, and the care, 
industry, and learning that have been spent upon them are 
amazing. The texts are the same as the original issues with, 
in the case of “ Lavengro,” certain suppressed episodes which 
are printed for the first time. The three volumes are uniform 
in size and appearance, and contain beautiful etchings and other 
reproductions of places mentioned in the books. The frontis- 
piece of “ Lavengro” is a photogravure of Borrow from the 
picture in the possession of Mr. John Murray. No Borrowite 
can be content, and no lover of original literature should be 
content, not to know Borrow in these editions. 


“Greater Canada.” By E. B. Osborn. London: Chatto and 
Windus. 1900, 35. 6d. 

Mr. Osborn’s account of the past and present, and views as 
to the future, of the Canadian North-West are set forth with a 
vivacious simplicity of style that makes very entertaining 
reading. He is moved by the romance of Canadian history 
and development, but he can be severely practical. He insists 
on the importance in colonisation of head work as well as hand 
work. “Young gentlemen who have failed to pass examina- 
tions,” he says, “need not think that fact is a title to success.” 
Another rule is that “nobody should come out after his 
thirtieth birthday.” In short they who do not succeed else- 
where are not necessarily qualified to open up new countries. 
For settlement in the North-West certain special virtues are 
required. Mr. Osborn enumerates them thus :—* Grit ”—that 
is physical and moral endurance ; “git”—physical and intel- 
lectual alertness ; and “git up”—self-respect, a phrase firstly 
applied to a horse with a good action, and secondly to a man 
who walks erect. Mr. Osborn’s little book may be profitably 
perused by those who have no intention of putting their claim 
to any of these virtues to the test. 


“ The Story of Baden-Powell.” By Harold Begbie. London : 
Richards. 1900. 35. 6d. 

The extraordinary attraction exercised over the minds of 
men by a personality like Baden-Powell’s is strikingly shown 
in the fact that two biographies of the hero of Mafeking can 
be read with interest at the same time. Mr. Begbie’s story 
of “The Wolf that Never Sleeps” needs no commendation to 
ensure its popularity. The public will not be easily satiated 
by anecdotes and impressions concerning one whose fate has 
been its chief concern for many weeks past. Mr. Begbie 
approaches his subject as hero, as humorist, and as man, 
picturing him as “the ideal English schoolboy” developing 
into “the ideal British officer.” B.-P.’s fun comes first, but 
his humour only tempers his stern sense of duty. The defence 
of Mafeking has been no laughing matter, but even in the 
grimmest hour B.-P. turned the tables on his foes as often by 
ridicule as by vigilant precaution and resourceful generalship. 
Begbie appropriately finds a motto for his book in Southey’s 
word’s on Nelson : “A name and an example which are at this 
hour inspiring hundreds of the youth of England.” 
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“An Evening with Punch” (London: Bradbury, Agnew. 
2s. 6d.), is a selection from the “First Fifty Years of Punch.” 
It is an excellent budget of amusement. The editor describes. 
it as “a small wineglassful from Mr. Punch’s vast tun.”— 
“The Story of Grettir the Strong,” by E. Magnusson and 
W. Morris (London ; Longmans. 5s. net), has been out of 
print for several years. This new edition will be sure of a 
welcome.—“ The Story of Moscow,” by Wirt Gerrare, Illus- 
trated by Helen M. James (London: Dent. 3s. 6¢.), belongs 
to the “ Medizval Towns” series, and is mainly an “account 
of the town and its vicissitudes” during the five centuries 
preceding the reign of Peter the Great. It is of considerable 
English interest. “ Moscow still bears witness to the thorough- 
ness of English handicraft just as it shows the unmistakable 
impress of the French heel.”—“ Our Great City,” by H. O. 
Arnold-Forster, M.P. (London: Cassell. 1s. 9d.) tells simply 
but effectively the story of London’s development, and how it 
was it became the capital of the British Empire.—Vols. II. 
and III. of the “ Publications of the British Fire Prevention 
Committee,” edited by Mr. E. O. Sachs, naturally contain 
much valuable data relating to fires, their prevention and their 
treatment.—Dr. Compton Burnett’s little work on “Gout and 
Its Cure” (London : Epps) has gone into a second edition to 
which new and revised pages have been added. 


The first annual collection of “‘ The Chord ”—“a quarterly 


devoted to music”—contains several essays of more thats 
momentary interest. It forms a most handy volume. 


CORRECTION.—In our notice of “German Literature” on 


- May 12 we inadvertently referred to the publisher Herr Friedrich 


as the author of “Von der leichten Seite: Geschichten und 
Skizzen.”. The name of the author Ferdinand Gross was 
correctly given in the heading of the notice. 


SOME GUIDE BOOKS. 


Murray’s Handbooks. 

Baedeker’s Handbooks. 

“Exhibition Paris.” London : Heinemann. 

Black’s Guide Books. 

Ward and Lock’s Illustrated Guide Books and others. 

With the advent of brighter days, the world begins to specu- 
late on the prospects of its summer holiday. Where to go? 
how to get there? what to do when there? Baedeker and 
Murray never fail us in these circumstances. The handbooks 
associated with the name of either are literally the guides, 
philosophers and friends of all who seek amusement and infor- 
mation outside their own country. They are, too, perennial. 
Edition after edition appears year after year, each brought 
down to date with the utmost care. Thus Murray’s “Central 
Italy,” in its twelfth edition, has been re-written by the Rev. 
Herbert H. Jeaffreson, and we are reminded by the inclusion 
in the book of information as to bicycling of the change which 
has come over modern methods of locomotion. It is inter- 
esting to notice how Murray’s and Baedeker’s, though cover- 
ing like ground in different ways, are generally in agreement— 
the best proof of the reliability of the data they place before 
their readers. 

Of Baedeker’s Handbooks we have quite a collection in the 
shape of new editions. Like Murray, Baedeker in his “ Central 
Italy” and * Southern Italy” recommends spring or autumn as 
the best time for a visit. The mosquito and malaria are liable 
to be unpleasantly assertive in the summer. Some of the hints 
given on the subject of sanitation will be among the most valu- 
able in Baedeker’s two guides to Italy. Needless to say both 
Murray and Baedeker devote considerable space to the art and 
the historic monuments of the country. If spring or autumn 
is the season for Italy June is the time for Switzerland. “The 
great majority of tourists” says Baedeker in the “ Switzerland” 
volume, “ visit Switzerland between the middle of July and the 
end of September ; but to those who wish to see the scenery, 
the vegetation, and particularly the Alpine flowers in perfection 
June is recommended as the most charming month in the year.” 
May is not too early to visit the lower Alps, but from the middle 
of July to the middle of September is the best period, as 
Baedeker explains in “ The Eastern Alps.” Of recent 
years a constantly increasing stream of holiday-makers 
has found its way to the Land of the Midnight 
Sun. Hence Baedeker’s “ Norway and Sweden” has under- 
gone considerable change. In the seventh edition descriptions 
of the Swedish Norrland and of the trip to Spitzbergen 
appear for the first time. To Baedeker’s “ Rhine” an inter- 
esting article on Rhenish art has been added from the pen of 
the late Professor Anton Springer, of Leipsic. Guides to 
Paris are naturally in uest just now, especially if they are 
also guides to the Exhibition. One of the first to appear, and 
assuredly it is one of the best, is “ Exhibition- Paris ” (London : 
Heinemann). It combines the French Metropolis and the 
Exhibition in a manner which the editor claims should start 
the visitor “with all the knowledge of an old and experienced 
Parisian.” The guide even aims at supplying us with what 
might be called the Liebig of sightseeing, by telling us how 
Paris is to be done in one day for 45 frs. As an ingenious 
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bit of plan-making it may stand ; as a thing to be practised 
—well, we could name many better ways of spending a day 
and 45 frs.: a day in “ Biarritz and its Vicinity,” for instance ; 
for information concerning which we might turn to Joanne’s 
Guide Books (Hachette). Mr. Demetrius Coufopoulos’ excel- 
lent little guide to Constantinople (London: A. and C. Black) 
has gone into a second edition, which has been carefully 
revised. 

To turn from foreign cities to places within the British Isles 
we learn that a new series of County Guides is about 
to appear under the editorship of Mr. George A. B. Dewar. 
The first volumes dealing with Norfolk and Hampshire will be 
published by Messrs. Dent early in June. The Hampshire 
Guide will appear appropriately at the present time when Win- 
chester is preparing to celebrate the Millenary Anniversary of 
Alfred the Great. Under Mr. Dewar’s control the series is 
certain to be of exceptional interest from the natural history 
point of view. He has secured the services of a distinguished 
body of contributors. Of “home” Guides already on our 
table we have the ubiquitous Baedeker with a volume on 
London, and how to see most in the most congenial and econo- 
mical way in “the greatest city of the modern world.” Messrs. 
Ward, Lock include “ London ”—and a very admirable and up- 
to-date work it is—in their collection of Illustrated Guide 
Books. Pritchard’s “ London and Londoners” (The Scientific 
Press) seeks to tell the visitor in the smallest possible compass 
what to see, what to know, what to do, where to stop and 
where to shop. Of provincial guides there is no end. Murray’s 
Handbooks to the Counties are familiar to all whotravel. The 
volume for Somerset is called on the cover ‘‘ Somersetshire.” 
Yet in his first words the editor tells us that Somerset never 
was a shire. “Somerset” has been added to Messrs. Black’s 
Guide Books, of which various volumes relating to “ Scarborough 
and Whitby,” “ Hastings and Eastbourne,” “Galway and the 
West of Ireland” and other places are before us. Messrs. 
Dulau’s “ Thorough Guides” have been so often commended in 
these columns that there is really nothing further to say beyond 
mentioning that they, like Murray’s, Baedeker’s, Black’s and 
others seem to blossom forth every spring fresh as the flowers 
themselves. Of composite guide books, Bradshaw’s “ Bathing 
Places and Climatic Health Resorts” (Kegan Paul) cers the 
whole of Europe, while “Seaside Watering-Places” (Upcott Gill) 
—the usefulness of which is sufficiently testified to by the fact 
that it is now in its twenty-third year of publication—covers the 
ony of England, Wales, the Channel Islands and the Isle of 

an. 


ITALIAN LITERATURE. 


1l Fuoco. (I Romansi del Melagrano.) By Gabriele d@’ Annunzio. 
Milan: Treves. 1900. 5 lire. 


This is the first of a series of novels which the author is 
entitliag “ Romances of the Pomegranate.” It is shortly to be 
published in an English dress by Mr. Heinemann, the trans- 
lator, whose task we do not envy, being Miss Georgina 
Harding. If Signor d@Annunzio’s most fervent admirers were 
but to express their real opinion of his last book, they would, 
we rather suspect, and with no uncertain sound, vote the whole 
thing heavy, ill-digested and a bore. Not one faint glimmer 
of humour illumines any single one of these 560 long pages. 
There is no plot; no story; no drawing of character; the 
very local colour is of a fantastic not of the real Venice. Only 
two characters figure in the book, a morbid, introspective, 
decadent poet distorted into “ Masterhood,” and a great actress 
who would have some charm but for her unaccountable liking 
for the poet. We are quite at a loss to understand their 
actions, why they love, why they don’t marry, why they 
separate. The poet seems to have a “Gospel” to preach ; 
we have not cared to understand what it is, but in company 
with the unfortunate woman and few occasional phantom 
“disciples” who are brought upon the scene to listen, we have 
nodded over pages upon pages of vague, indefinite, beautifully 
written ramblings well stuffed with snippets of art, Venetian 
history, psychology and Wagnerian theory. We object toa 
romance that has no story, to a novel that chiefly serves to let 
us know that the author has some knowledge of history and 
art. Form without substance does not content us: we ask 
that a novel should be a subject picture, not a mosaic of 
cunningly worked meaningless pattern. It is a satisfaction to 
lovers of Italy to find that the book is being received with 
disfavour in the Peninsula: the reaction is setting in at last. 


e di Bella Letteratura. By 


Pensiert di Varia Filoso, 
i ol. V. Florence : Le Monnier. 


Giacomo leopardi. 
1900. 3250 lire. 
The publication for the first time of these “ Pensieri” of 
Leopardi was begun in 1898, under the loving editorship of 
Giosué Carducci, to celebrate the centenary of the birth of the 
famous pessimist thinker and poet. The work has now reached 
the fifth volume. The MS. of the “Pensieri” consists of 4,526 
foolscap pages and the present volume only takes us to the end 
of p. 3518: there are two more volumes yet to come both of 
which are promised for this year. Leopardi left an elaborate 
index to his “ Pensieri” which was published in the first volume, 
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but neither in that, nor in the subsequent volumes, is there any 
attempt made to show the contents of each. There is nothing 
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for it therefore but to read steadily through the volumes. And 
the result well repays the effort. Leopardi was a genius of the 
first rank. His style is simple ; the charm of it infinite; treat- 
ment comes as natural to him as invention ; and there is never 
any offence against taste. Pessimist as he was, Leopardi is 
none the less fascinating. We have enjoyed these intimate 
glimpses into a great mind ceaselessly thinking, and ceaselessly 
producing : every page is testimony to immense knowledge 
and the subtlest thought. Leopardi had no scorn of the 
infinitely little: there are numerous philological “ pensieri” 
seemingly trifling, which will weary some readers, but are all 
wonderfully suggestive. 


Vita di Giacomo Leopardi, scritta da esso. Compiled by 
Giuseppe Piergili. Florence: Sansoni. 1899. Lllustrated. 
2.50 lire. 

Since we are writing about Leopardi we take this opportunity, 
if a little late in the day, to call attention toa recent work 
regarding him. Professor Piergili, already noted for valuable 
contributions to Leopardian literature, has here taken bits from 
the “Epistolario” and bits from the “ Pensieri,” and welded 
them, with a workmanship that is little short of marvellous, into 
a compact chronological life of the poet. Every word of the 
book is written by Leopardi himself; and the skill of Professor 
Piergili has succeeded in conveying the impression that 
Leopardi wrote the book in its present form, that it is indeed 
his autobiography. It is the best presentment of the poet of 
Recanati that the world has ever had ; it is Leopardi’s present- 
ment of himself, and set forth with a succinctness which he 
could never have attained, if he had sat down to resume his 
tumultuous emotions and unhappy life. Seeing that but few 
English people take the trouble to master the Tuscan tongue, 
and that to many more Leopardi is little better than a name, 
we should like to see this book put into an English dress, if 
only a translator could be found who should know how to 
retain some of the simple clear-cut characteristics of the 
language of the original. 


Speranze e Glorie. By Edmondo de 
Giannotta. 1900. 2.50 lire. 

Yet another book from the prolific pen of Signor de Amicis ! 
This time it is a collection of addresses, and though the writer 
could do nothing without charm, yet we confess that we 
much prefer de Amicis the narrator to de Amicis the orator. 
Italian speeches and sermons, absorbing at the time of delivery, 
turn to heaviness under the ordeal of print. In the whole 
range of Italian literature scarcely a single speech, and no single 
sermon, has gained classic immortality. Seven are the subjects 
discoursed of in the present-volume, Garibaldi, Cavallotti, and 
Gustavo Modena the actor, among men, and among abstract 
subjects there is an address on the social question, and a glori- 
fication of the working-man’s festival of 1 May. Signor de 
Amicis, as is well known, formally joimed the Socialists a few 
years ago. 


Ricordi e Scritti di Aurelio Safi. Vol. V. (1857-1859). 
Florence: Barbéra. 1900. 2 lire. . 

When Aurelio Saffi died in 1890, the municipality of his 
native place, Forli in the Romagna, decreed him many honours 
and charged themselves with a full and complete edition of all 
his works. This edition which was begun in 1892 has only 
reached the fifth volume and the writings of the year 1859, and 
there is no announcement of the date when the entire work will 
be completed, or the number of volumes to which it will run. 
The writings of Saffi are interesting rather as history than as 
literature. Deep at all times in all Republican conspiracies 
and risings, the most trusted of all Mazzini’s friends, he was 
also one of the triumvirs of the short-lived Roman Republic. 
His works throw much light upon the history of the Republican 
movement in Italy, and give a clear idea of the Republican aim 
and scope. Saffi, whose praises have been twice sung by Mr. 
Swinburne, remained a rigid and unbending Republican to the 
end. Much as we differ from his principles, utterly mistaken 
as we think his ideals, it is impossible to withhold from him a 
real respect, nay a certain admiration. Of all the actors in 
that strange drama called the Italian Revolution, he strikes us 
as the most consistent : of him it may be said, and of how few 
others, that he went into the movement without hope of reward, 
that he never once tasted of the tempting flesh-pots of Egypt, 
and that he lost rather than gained by the part he played in 
politics. There are interesting glimpses of Saffi’s English 
friends in the works. 

Henryk Sienkievice. 

The Italian rage for Sienkievicz continues unabated. Besides 
“ Quo Vadis?” noticed in our last review of Italian literature, 
we have observed translations of six other novels of his, and 
three others are among the announcements. In more than 
one case different versions, of the same novel have been pro- 
duced by different publishers. We may shortly look for two 
operas on the subject of “Quo Vadis?” ; there is a “Quo 
Vadis?” play now running in Rome; and as the “ Fanfulla ” 
wittily remarks in a recent number, we need but a “Quo 
Vadis ?” spectacular ballet to complete the cycle. Add to this 
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“that various publishers are in the law courts contending for 

and against sole rights to translate Sienkievicz, and it may 

‘be imagined how genuine and how important is the popularity 

of the Polish novelist in Italy. 

La Quistione del Transvaal. By Edouard Naville. Translated 
by R. A. Gallenga Stuart. Florence: Paggi. 1900. 5oc. 

We are glad to notice that M. Naville’s “Question du 
Transvaal” has been translated into Italian. Italy has been 
so much our friend throughout this war that it might be 
‘thought that an antidote of the kind was not needed in the 

‘country. This, however, is not altogether the case. Many 
Italians are friendly to England, rather from a sense of inter- 
national duty than from any feeling of accord with us in the 
war. But for the action of General Ricciotti Garibaldi in 
offering his sword to the English Government, the extreme 
parties would have been loud in clamour against us, while the 
clerical papers of Rome have been at no pains to conceal their 
hostility. 

Lezioni di Diplomazia Ecclesiastica. By Monsignor Adolfo 

Giobbio. Rome: Pustet. 1899. 7 lire. 

What an enticing title! Lessons in Diplomacy! And in 
ecclesiastical diplomacy too, which all the world believes to be 
the subtlest, the keenest, the most impenetrable of all diploma- 
cies. Although the book does not teach us how to outwit our 

“fellows, it gives us a great deal of useful information singularly 
well digested and arranged. About one-third of it is taken up 
in proving that the Church is a State, and hence entitled to 
diplomatic recognition : the remainder treats of Cardinal Secre- 
taries of State, of Nunzios and Internunzios, of Legates and 
Delegates Apostolic, of their privileges and powers, of their 
rights and duties and diplomatic character. Monsignor Giobbio 
is of course a master of his subject ; he is never tedious himself, 
and struggles bravely against the tediousness which the Tuscan 
language assumes of itself in such a connexion. Distinctly a 
sound, solid and important book, which we heartily commend 
to the notice of our own attachés and third secretaries. 


Leggenda Eterna. By Vittoria Aganove. Milano: Fratelli 
Treves. 1900. 4 lire. 

The author is to be congratulated on the production of a 
tuneful volume of short poems. If we may judge from a touch- 
ing dedication to the memory of her mother, with which the 
book opens, it is her first and gives promise for the future. 


Le Cronache Italiane nel Medio Evo, descritte da Ugo Balzani. 
Seconda Edizione riveduta. Milano: Ulrico Hoepli. 
1900. 4 lire. 

This is a second and enlarged edition of Signor Balzani’s 
introduction to the early Italian chroniclers, a most useful and 
instructive work for students of the Middle Ages. The author 

:gives some account of the writers in question in relation to the 
times they lived in, and the scope and value of their histories, 

‘but does not profess to give a résumé of the latter. Beginning 

with Cassiodorus he conducts the reader by judiciously arranged 

stages up to the chroniclers of the Italian Republics closing 
his survey with Dino Campagni and the two Villani. ~ 


_La Rivoluzione Francese. By Conte Giuseppe Greppi. Milano: 
Ulrico Hoepli. 1990. 5.50 lire. 
The Conte Greppi has collected the letters written from 
abroad during the earlier years of the French Revolution by a 
‘member of his family the Count Paolo Greppi and has supplied 
-a short narrative of events to render them intelligible. Paolo 
'Greppi was a member of one of those Lombard houses which 
had made their fortunes by banking and enjoyed the confidence 
of and gave advice to statesmen. Greppi was in Paris in the 
year 1791 and was a spectator of the return of the royal family 
after the flight to Varennes. He afterwards went to Vienna 
and was there while the Conference of Pilnitz was in progress. 
His relations with distinguished personages in Austria make 
‘his letters from Vienna interesting as he had plenty of oppor- 
tunities of seeing what was going on behind the scenes. He 
returned to Milan to take up his residence with his family in 
‘January 1793 and in this volume his experiences in Italy are 
narrated till the end of 1794. It should be mentioned that 
Greppi’s friendship with Manfredini, the Minister and intimate 
of the Grand Duke of Tuscany, makes his comments on Italian 
politics particularly deserving of attention. 


JZ miei Racconti. By Enrico Panzacchi. Milano: Fratelli 
Treves. 1900. 

We are glad to receive a sixth edition of Panzacchi’s 
fascinating stories and impressions. This volume contains 
additional matter and is adorned with a well-executed portrait 
- of the veteran novelist, poet, orator and conservative politician, 
cafter the picture by Corcos. 

We regret that space prevents us from noticing some 
excellent articles in the “Nuova Antologia” (Rome, twice 
monthly), the “ Rassegna Nazionale ” (Florence, twice monthly), 
the “ Rivista d'Italia” (Rome, monthly), and the “ Flegrea” of 
Naples, in which Mme. Serrao’s, new novel is appearing. 
Italian magazine literature, produced- and fostered under real 
difficulties, is worthy of much praise, and the “ Nuova Anto- 
logia,” in its general contents and scope, may favourably 
compare with the best magazines of the world. 


For This Week’s Books see page 662. 


Nestor = 
Gianaclis 
Cigarettes. 


Of all Tobacconists and Stores. 


157a, NEW BOND STREET. 


**LANCET” ANALYsIS AND MEDICAL OPINIONS PosT FREE. 


€€ G B 33 FOR KIDNEY COMPLAINTS, 
FOR RHEUMATISM AND GOUT. 


DIABETES 


49s. PER DOZEN. 
CARRIAGE PAID. WHISKY. 
OF THE PROPRIETORS: 
GEORGE BACK & CO. 
DEVONSHIRE SQUARE, BISHOPSGATE. 


MEDOC.—VIN ORDINAIRE, 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent light Dinner Wine. 
The quality of this wine will be found equal to wine usually 14/6 8/3 
sold at much higher prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


SUPERIOR DINNER WINE old in bottle. On com- 
cm wae it will be found very superior to wine usually sold at 
igher prices. The appreciation this wine meets with from 
the constantly increasing number of customers it procures 17/6 9/9 
us in London and the Provinces gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those who like pure Bordeaux 
wine. 


3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage Paid to 
any Railway Station, including Cases and Bottles. 
All who know these Wines tell us there is no Claret sold in Great Britain to 
equal them in value. 
We regret the increased duty compels advance of 6d. per doz. » 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 
WINE MERCHANTS, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
MANCHESTER : 20 MARKET STREET. 


Dr. J. M. Barrie —7e, ** What I call the ‘Arcadia’ in ‘My Lady 
Nicotine’ is the CRAVEN Mixture, and no other. 


+ LB. SAMPLE TIN, 23; POST FREE, 2/6. 
J. J. CARRERAS, 7 Wardour St., Leicester Sq., W. 


OR AGENTS. 


THE FRAUD of having other tyres 


palmed off as genuine 


DUNIOP JYRES 


can be prevented by forwarding doubtful tyres to any of 
our depéts. 


Examination and report free of charge. 


Alma Street, Coventry ; 14 Regent Street, S.W. 
160 to 166 Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C. 
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“THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES.”’ 


“ It is peculiarly wal adapted for | Kl NAH A INKS 


LANCET, March 28, 1896. 


evidently of high quality.” 
BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL, 
May 30, 1896. 


THE FINEST 
SCOTCH WHISKY 


GLENISLE 
WHISKIES 


GUILDFORD STREET, YORK ROAD, LAMBETH, S.E. 


ORIENT COMPANY’S PLEASURE CRUISES 


By their Steamship ‘‘ CUZCO,” 3,918 tons aera — h.p. 


lasing London July, 4th 
The followin laces will visited :—BERGE UDVANGEN, BAL- 
HOLMEN, NAES (for Roma Vall ), MOLDE, TRONDHJEM, TROMSO, 
HAMMERFEST, NORTH CAPE, SPITZBERGEN, REYKJAVIK (Iceland), 
and THORSHAVEN (Faroe Islands). 
oo h-class cuisine, string band, &c. 
REEN & CO. ) Head Offices, 


Managers { ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO.) Fenchurch Avenue. 


For particulars apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, London, E.C., or 
to West End pce 5 Office, 16 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 


ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


10! LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY 
hove, COLONIES, calling st PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, 


‘ for the al 
MARSEILLES, NAPLES, SU 


F. GRE co. ead Offices : 
Managers: {ANDERSON ANDERSON & CO. Avenue, London. 


For apply to the firm at ts Fenchurch or to 
the Rranch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross. 
THE MOST 


EPPS’S 


BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


GRATEFUL. 
COMFORTING. 6: O C O A 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 
(LIMITED), 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C, 


FOUNDED 1848. 
INVESTED £87,000,000, 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS. 


THE IMPERIAL INSURANCE COMPANY, Limited. 


FIRE. Est. 1803.—1 Old Broad Street, E.C.; 22 Pall Mall, S.W.; and 47 
Chancery Lan 2, Wc. Subscribed Capital, £1,200,000, Paid-up, £300,000. Total 


Funds +500, 
over £3, COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


DR. J, COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE, 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 
is admitted the ession to be the 


CHLORODYN valuable remedy 
CHLORODYNE 


effectually checks and arrests those too 


acts ihe a charm in Diarrheea, and is the 
CHLORODYNE cuts shor 


CHLORODYNE Hysteria, Palpitation, and 


ae. only lliative in Neuralgia, 


CHLORODYN Som Toothache, 


“Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians that he received a 
despatch from Her Majes! vy 4y 's Consul at Manila to the effect that cholera has been 
raging fearfully, and that the only remedy of any service was CHLORODYNE.”—See 
Lancet, 1 December, 1864. 

CAUTION.—Beware of Piracy and Imitation. 

Cavution.—“ Sir W. Page Wood stated that Dr. J. 
BROWNE was of CuHLoropvyne, that the story of the 
defendant Freeman was Githomasty untrue ; which, he regretted to say, had been 
sworn to.”—See Times, 13 July, 1864. 

Sold in bottles at 19. 7 2s. 4s. 6d., and rs. each. None is genuine 
without the ‘Dr. Brownn's ‘CHLoRODYNE” on the Government 
stamp. accompanies 

MANUFACTURER— 
J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Goons Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 


ROYAL OPERA, COVENT GARDEN. 
Lessees: THE GRAND OPERA SYNDICATE, LIMITED. 
GRAND OPERA EVERY EVENING. 

For full particulars see Daily Papers. Box Office open 10 to 6. 


EMPIRE THEATRE, 
LEICESTER SQUARE. 
EVERY EVENING, NEW BALLET: ROUND THE TOWN AGAIN. 
GRAND VARIETY ENTERTAINMEN1. Doors open 7.30. 


OMAN’S EXHIBITION, t1g00. 
EARL’S COURT, West Brompton and West Kendngpen: 
IMRE KIRALFY, Director-General. 
Season “se 10s, 6d., at the Exhibition and the Libraries, 
MISSION DAILY, 1s. Open 11 to 11. 
Woman's Historical Loan Sections. Woman's Fine Arts. 
Woman’s Applied Arts. Woman's Dress and Fashion. 
LADIES’ NATIONAL SILK ASSOCIATION SECTION. 
Woman's Manufactures. Woman's Cottage Industries. 
Woman’s Nursing and Philanthropy. 
IN on E— 


Brilliant Realisation dt the Homes, Life, Work, and Pastimes of the 
WOMEN OF ALL NATIONS. 
ELITE cna ORCHESTRA OF 60 LADIES. 
HE MAINE LADIES’ NAVY ORCHESTRA. 
THE SWEDISH = LADIES’ BAND. 
E GIGANTIC WHEEL. 
tor Novelties and pee... 
SUPERB ILLUMINATIONS AND SCENIC EFFECTS. 


H.R.H. PRINCESS CHRISTIAN’S HOME 
FOR DISABLED SOLDIERS AND SAILORS. 


On JUNE 12th, at ST. JAMES’S HALL, 


A GRAND EVENING CONCERT 


WILL BE HELD UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF :— 
H.R.H. PRINCESS CHRISTIAN. 

H.R.H. Prince Christian. Lady Audrey Buller. 
H.R.H. Princess Henry of Battenberg. Lady Methuen. 
H.R.H. The Duke ot Cambridge. Sir J. W. Maclure, Bart., M.P. 
His Grace The Duke of Argyll. Lady Maclure. 
Her Grace The Duchess of teh. Sir A. C. Mackenzie. 
Her Grace Lily Duchess of Marlborough. pe Hughes, Esq. 
His Grace The Duke of Portland. dy M aw Meghes. 
The Countess of Bradford. Lady Randolph Churchill. 


Lord Wolseley. Colonel Nettleship. 

Gen. Sir Ganige White, V.C. A. Chancellor, Esy. 

Lady White. and Mrs. Chancellor. 
RUDYARD KIPLING, Esa. 


Many distinguished Artistes have promised their services. 
The arrangements are in the hands of Miss Morra HuGues and Miss Isanet 
Hosson, to whom all letters and offers of assistance should be at once aidressed, to 
14 THE Avenuz, Kew Garpens, S. W. 


The Concert will begin at 8. 
TICKETS, 1s., 10s. 6d., 5s., 3s., 28.; Admission, rs. 
To be obtained of Miss Morra HuGuHes and Miss Isanet Honson, 14 The 
Avenue, Kew Gardens, S.W.; W. WuiTeHEap's Ticket Office, St. James's Hall ; 
N. Vert, 6 Cork Street ; and all the usual Agents. 


GRESHAM 
LIFE OFFICE 


NOVEL and ATTRACTIVE forms of ASSURANCE, APPEALING 
SPECIALLY to those who desire to combine INVESTMENT 
with FAMILY PROVISION a 


ASSETS, £7,250,000. 


Established 1848. 


PROSPECTUS omnaising th full Table of Rates for the above, and other new 
features, on application to 


JAMES H. SCOTT, General Manager and Secretary, 
ST. MILDRED’S HOUSE, POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 
The Gresham Life Assurance Society, Limited. 


A REVOLUTION IN FURNISHING 


MONTHLY PAYMENTS. 
Mr. LABOUCHERE, M™.P., 


“NORMAN & STACEY have 


introduced in their business an 
ngenious safeguard against the 
risk of loss to his widow or family 
through the death of the hirer. 
They give an insurance upon his 
life, so that if, for instance, a man 
gets £200 worth of furniture on 
Se hire-purchase system, and dies 
when instalments to the amount of 
4190 have been paid, not only does 
the furniture become the pro ay 
of his BUT 

ALSO REPAID TO 


N.B.—Cash ‘Buyers are also given a Free Life Insurance Policy (for two years) 
= equal to the amount they have spent. 


NORMAN & STACFY, Ltd., 


T Count and view Stoc' fore 
Moderate Prices. Free ‘own 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 


“A NOVEL OF ITALIAN POLITICAL AND SOCIAL LIFE. 
ARDEN MASSITER. By Dr. Wittiam Barry, Author of 
“The Two Standards,” &c. Unwin'’s Green Cloth Library.”) 6s. 

“We have read no book since ‘ John Inglesant’ which conveys so well the fascina- 


tion which Italy and, above all, Rome exercises upon imaginative Englishmen.” 
Saturday Review. 


IN BIRD-LAND WITH FIELD-GLASS AND 
CAMERA. By Otiver G. Prxe. Illustrated with 83 Photographs taken 
direct from Nature by the Author, and with Photogravure Frontispiece. Cloth 


ilt, 6s. 
‘THE MYSTERY OF MUNCRAIG. A Story of the 
Stewartry of Kirkcudbright. By Ropert James Muir. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
** A charming Scotch tale ........Always interesting...... ..The general impression 
it leaves is that it is quite a book one would wish to have in the house.” 


THE DIARY OF A DREAMER. By Atice Dew- 
Smrru, Author of ‘‘Tom-Tug and Others,” &c. Cloth, 6s. 


THE WELSH PEOPLE. Their Origin, History, Laws, 
Language, Literature, and Characteristics. By Joun Ruvys, Principal of Jesus 
College and Professor of Keltic in the University of Oxford, and D. BRyNMor 
Jones, Q.C., M.P. With two maps. Cloth, 16s. 


FOR LOVERS OF POETRY. 
THE POETICAL WORKS OP MATHILDE BLIND. 


Edited by AkTHuR Symons. 
Introduction by Dr. GARNETT. Heliogravure Frontispiece. 
Green cloth. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


SIXTY YEARS OF AWN AGITATOR’S LIFE. 
G. J. HOLYOAKE’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. New Edition. (Reformers’ 
Bookshelf.) 3s. 6d. 

A WAR BOOK BY LADY SYKES. 5 

SIDELIGHTS ON THE WAR. Crown $vo. cloth gilt, 

6d 


s. 6d. 

7 This is an account of Lady Sykes’s nursing experiences at the Front. The 
scene of her labours was Estcourt, in Natal. In addition, some of the author's 
impressions regarding the general state of affairs in South Africa are also given in 
an interesting style.” 


THE WAR TO DATE. By A. H. Scairs. Fully Illus- 
trated. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THEAL’S LITTLE HISTORY OF SOUTH AFRICA. 


By Georce McCatt 1s. 6d. 
DREAM LIPE AND REAL LIFE. By Ratru Iron 


(Olive Schreiner). New Edition. Cloth, 2s. 


THE KEY TO SOUTH AFRICA: DELAGOA BAY. 
By Montacue G. Jessett, F.R.G.S. New Edition just published, paper 
covers, 15. 


THE CENTURY INVALID COOKERY BOOK. 
By Mary A. Botany. Edited by Mrs. Humpnry (“ Madge” of 7rxuth). 
New Edition, paper covers, 1s. 

MORE ABOUT SOUTH AFRICA. 

DER JUNGE BREITMANN IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

aper covers, 3d. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 


THE STRAND MAGAZINE 


For JUNE, 1900, is SPLENDID. It contains :— 


THE SALOON PASSENGER. By E. W. Hornuna. 
HOW THE GREAT PARIS TELESCOPE WAS BUILT. 
A TRAGEDY OF THE SEA. By G. Hatrorp. 
A pathetic incident of the War in the of a 
LErTSe WRITTEN BY RUDYARD KIPLING FOR A WOUNDED 
s IER. 
THE BRASS BOTTLE. By F. Anstey. 
ANIMAL ACTUALITIES. By J. A. SHernern. 
THE ROMANCE OF LIGHTHOUSE BUILDING. By R. Srannarp 


BAKER. 
THE CAPTAIN OF THE “APHRODITE.” By E. E. Peake. 
FROM BEHIND THE SPEAKER'S CHAIR. by H. W. Lucy. 
GUILE UP TO DATE. ByG. M. Fenn. 
A NEW-WORLD SPORT. By H. A. 
THE FAIRY WITH THE GREY BEARD. By Winirrep GraHam. 
DIVING HORSES. By H. Broapwett. 
A BIG BLAST. By Vat Norron. 
A _ GARDEN PLOT. By W. W. Jacops. 
MYSTERIOUS BOX TRICKS. "By James Scort. 
And a Capital Selection of CURIOSITIES. 


Price Sixpence. 


GEORGE NEWNES, Ltd., 7-12 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


RADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKS. — THREE 
SCHOLARSHIPS of gogs., ONE EXHIBITION of sogs., SIX of 
RE: (including Four for Army and Navy Classes) will be COMPETED FOR on 
AUGUST ust, 2nd, and 3rd next. 
wo Exhibitions of 20 gs. (Navy Class only) for ys between 11 and 13.— 
Apply to the SECRETARY. ? 


BRADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKS.—NAVY CLASS.—BOYS 
have TAKEN the following PLACES in the Examination for Naval Cadetships 
since the establishment of the Navy Class :—7th, 8th, 14th, 26th, 29th, 38th, 42nd, 
soth, 53rd, 6end, 63rd. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The Annual Exami- 

nation for Scholarships will be held af wp 5, 6, and 7. Ten Open 

larships at least, of value ranging between £80 and £20 annum, will be 

; also One Scholarship of £35 per annum, tenable for three years, for sons 

of Old Cheltonians only ; also Scholarships confined to candidates for Army and 

Navy Examinations. ‘Chief subjects—Classics and Mathematics. Candidates 
must be under 15.—Apply to the Bursar, The College, Cheltenham. . 


HE DUKE’S HEAD HOTEL, King’s Lynn, 
orfolk. Situated in the centre of the T: d in cl imi 
Sandringham and Hunstanton. Good snd hosting, ond on the 
river Ouse. Proprietor, ArrEy. 


OURNEMOUTH.— ROYAL BATH HOTEL. 

-R.H. Prince of Wales. Grounds 5 acres. 1 'ront- 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 
BIOGRAPHY. 
Charles Henry Pearson (Edited by William Stebbing). Longmans. 


145. 
John Ruskin (Mrs. Meynell). Blackwood. 2s. 6d. 
Robert Raikes (J. Henry Harris). S.S.U. Is. 
The Story of Baden-Powell, ‘‘ The Wolf Who Never Sleeps ” (ITarold 
Begbie). Grant Richards. 35. 6d. 
Tchaikovsky (Rosa Newmarch). Grant Richards. 6s. 


CLASSICs. 

Blackwood’s English Classics :—Cowper: The Task, and Minor 
Poems (Elizabeth Lee); Milton: Paradise Lost, Books I. to IV. 
(J. Logie Robertson). Blackwood. 2s. 6d. each. 

Bell’s Illustrated Classics :—Ovid: Tristia, Book III. (H.! R. 
Woolrych) ; Czsar, Book V. (A. Reynolds); Selections from 
Vergil’s Aineid, Books VII. to XII. (W. G. Coast). Bell. 
Is. 6d. each. 

The Story of Eros and Psyche from Apuleius and the First Book of 
the Iliad of Homer (Done into English by Edward Carpenter). 
Sonnenschein. 2s. 6d. 

Cicero—in Catilinam, I.-IV. (H. W. Anden). Blackwood. 1s. 6d. 

FICTION. 

Nude Souls (Benjamin Swift). Heinemann. 6s. 

Bequeathed (Beatrice Whitley). Hurst and Blackett. 6s. 

The Queen Wasp (Jean Middlemass). Digby, Long. 6s. 

The Northern Belle (John Werge). Digby, Long. 6s. 

The Quest of Mr. East (John Soane). Constable. 6s. 

Bettina (May Crommelin) ; The Girl with Feet of Clay (Edgar Turner). 
John Long. 6s. each. 

The Mystery of Muncraig (Robert James Muir). Unwin. 6s. 

The Despatch Rider (Ernest Glanville). Methuen. 6s. 

Captain January (Laura E. Richards). Bowden. 2s. 6d. 

Charlotte Leyland (M. Bowles). Grant Richards. 6s. 


HIsToRY. 

La Rivoluzione Francese nel Carteggio di un Osservatore Italiano 
(Paolo Greppi. Raccolto e ordinato dal Conte Giuseppe Greppi. 
Volume Primo). Milano: Ulrico Hoepli. 5 lire 50. 

The Dream of a Warringtonian (Arthur Bennett). Warrington: The 
‘* Sunrise ” Publishing Company. 

Cruises in the Mediterranean of H.M.S. ‘*Chanticleer” during the 
Greek War of 1824-26 (William Black). Oliver and Boyd, 
14s. net. 

Side Lights on the Reign of Terror: being the Memoirs of Made- 
moiselle des Echerolles (Translated from the French by Marie 
Clothilde Balfour). John Lane. 12s. 6a. net. 

Theal’s Little History of South Africa. Unwin. Is. 6d. 


Law. 
A Treatise on the Principles of the Law of Compensation (C. A. Cripps. 
Fourth Edition). Stevens and Sons, Limited. 25s. 


NATURAL HISTORY AND SPORT. 
The Gardener’s Assistant (Robert Thompson. New Edition. Vol. L). 
Gresham Publishing Company. 
A Cricketer on Cricket (W. J. Ford). Sands. 2s. 6d. 
All About Dogs (Charles Henry Lane). John Lane. 7s. 6d. net. 


ScHOOL Books. 
Latin Composition (A. H. Allcroft and J. H. Haydon). Clive. 


2s. 6d. 

The Tutorial Latin Grammar (B. J. Hayesand W. F. Masom. Fourth 
Edition). Clive. 35. 6d. 

A First Form Grammar (M. Morgan-Brown). Longmans. 

A First Manual of Compusition (Edwin Herbert Lewis). New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 35. 6d. 

The Metric System (Leon Delbos). Methuen. 2s. 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

L’Inconnu—The Unknown (Camille Flammarion). Harpers. 7s. 6d. 

Gout and its Cure (J. Compton Burnett). James Epps and Co. 

An Introduction to English Politics (John M. Robertson). Grant, 
Richards. 10s. 6d. net. 

Practical Agitation (John Jay Chapman). Nutt. 35. 6d. 

Chemistry as an Exact Mechanical Philosophy (Fred G. Edwards), 
Churchill. 35. 6d. 

THEOLOGY. 

The Crown of Christ (R. E. Hutton. Vol. II.). Rivingtons. 
6s. net. 

The Passion Play at Ober-Ammergau, 1900. ‘‘ Review of Reviews ” 
Office. 25. net. 

St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans (W. G. Rutherford). Macmillan. 
35. 6d. net. 

TRAVEL. 

The Kingdom of the Yellow Robe: being Sketches of the Domestic 
and Religious Rights and Ceremonies of the Siamese (Ernest 
Young). Constable. 6s. 

The a from End to End (Sir William Martin Conway). Constable. 


VERSE. 
Images of Good and Evil (Arthur Symons). Heinemann. 
Drift (Horatio F. Brown). Grant Richards. 5s. net. 
Sonnets and other Poems (John R. Ingram). Black. 35. 6d. net. 
The _— Bugler, and other War Lyrics (Norman Bennet). Elliot 
tock. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
An Evening with ‘‘ Punch.” Bradbury, Agnew and Co. 2s. 6d. net. 
Byron’s Works (Edited by E. H. Coleridge). Murray. 6s. 
a International Relations; a Historical Study in American 
iplo ames Morton Callahan). Baltimore: The Johns 
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Early Poems of Alfred Lord. Tennyson, The (Edited by J. Churton 
Collins). Methuen. 6s. 

Le Cronache Italiane nel Medio Evo (Da Ugo Balzani. Seconda 
Edizione riveduta). Milano: Hoepli.. 4 lire. 

Paris (Augustus J. C. Hare. 2 vols. Second Edition Revised). 
George Allen. 6s. 

Pausanias, and other Greek Sketches (J. G. Frazer). Macmillan. 

Pen of the War (By Men at the Front). Horace Marshall. 
6s. 

Sweet Hampstead and its Association (Mrs. Caroline A. White). 
Stock. 15s. net. 

Transition Period, The (G. Gregory Smith). Blackwood. 55. net. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR JUNE :—The Pall Mall Magazine, 
6d.; The English Illustrated, 6¢.; The Badminton, 1s. ; The 
Elf (Spring Number); The International Monthly, 25c.; The 
Geographical Journal, 2s. ; The Bradford Review, 3d. ; Ladies’ 
League Gazette, 2d. ; West Africa, 6d. ; Journal of the Royal 
United Service Institution, 2s.; The Edueational Review, 4d. ; 
Longman’s, 6d.; Magazine of Poetry, 1 dime; Die Insel 
(herausgegeben von Otto Julius Bierbaum, Alfred Walter Heymel 
und Rudolf Alexander Schroeder). 


— 


MESSRS, LONGMANS & LIST, 


LONDON TO LADYSMITH VIA PRETORIA. By 


Winston SPENCER CHURCHILL. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Pall Mall Gazette.—“ \t is as anes work as was expected of Mir. Churchill ; 
he could ask no better complimen 


ROYAL ASCOT: 
By Grorce J. CAWTHORNE and Ricuarp S. Heron. With 32 Plates and 


106 Illustrations in the Text. Large crown 4to. £1 115. 6d. net. 
[/n a few days. 


CHARLES HENRY PEARSON, Fellow of Oriel, and 
Education Minister in Victoria, Author of “National Life and Character.” 
Memorials by Himself, his W ife, and his Friends. Edited by W. STEsBING, 
Hon. Fellow of Worcester College, Oxford. With Portrait. 8vo. 14s. 


NATURE IN DOWNLAND. By W. H. Hupson, 


Author of ‘‘ Birds in London,” &c. With 12 Plates and 14 Illustrations in the 
Text by A. D. McCormick. 8vo. ros. 6d. net. (/n a few days. 


THE STORY OF GRETTIR THE STRONG. Trans- 


lated from the Icelandic by ErrikR MaGnusson, and Witt1aM Morris, 
Author of “‘ The Earthly Paradise.” New Impression. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


OUTLINES OF CHRISTIAN DOGMA. By the Rev. 
DarwE.t Stone, M.A., Principal of the Missionary College, Dorchester, 
Author of ‘‘ Holy Baptism,” in the Oxford Library of Practical Theology. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE ANNUAL REGISTER: a Review of Public 
Events at Home and Abroad for the Year 1899. 8vo. 18s. 
*.* Volumes of the ANNUAL RecIsTER for the years 1863-1898 can still be had, 
price 18s. each, 
Guardian.— Asa record of the political history of the previous twelvemonth 
the ‘ Register’ remains without a rival among English year-books. 


NEW VOLUME OF STORIES BY H. RIDER HACCARD. 
IN A FEW DAYS. 
With 33 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


BLACK HEART AND WHITE HEART, 


and other Stories. 


BY H. RIDER HAGGARD. 


AUTHOR'S NOTE. 


Of the three stories that comprise this volume, one, “‘ The Wizard,” a tale of 
victorious faith, first a some years ago as a Christmas Annual. 

Another, “‘ Elissa,” is an attempt, difficult enough owing to the scantiness of 
the material left to us by time, to recreate the life of the ancient Phoenician 
Zimbabwe, whose ruins still stand in Rhodesia, and with the addition of the 
necessary love story, to suggest circumstances such as might have brought about 
or accompanied its fall at the hands of the surrounding savage tribes. 

The third, ‘“‘ Black Heart and White Heart,” is a story of the courtship, trials and 
final union of a pair of Zulu lovers in the time of King Cetywayo. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 
JUNE 1900. Price Sixpence. 


CONTENTS. 
ONE OF OURSELVES. By L. B. Watrorp, Author of “‘ Mr, Smith,” &c. 
(Continued.) 
Sa TEACHING FOR COUNTRY SCHOOLS. By P. AnpErson 
RAHAM. 


MY STARLINGS—APRIL. By Wattrer Herries Pottock. 

A PENITENT. By L. E. Smirn. 

THE WOMEN OF THE SALONS. IIl.—MADAME D’fPINAY. ByS. D. 
TALLENTYRE. 

IN THE NAME OF A WOMAN. B W. Marcrmonrt, Author of 
“ By Right of Sword,” ‘‘A Dash for a ne, woo Ay * (Continued. ) 

AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By Anprew Lane. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 


Its History and Its Associations. . 


JOHN MACQUEEN'S Newest Books. 


A NEW NOVEL WRITTEN BY FRANK BARRETT, 
Author of ‘‘The Admirable Lady Biddy Fane,” &c. entitled : 


BREAKING THE SHACKLES. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, €s. 

Scotsman.— The fresh and vigorous manner in which the one * written gives 
a peculiar charm...... The novel is a notably good one, and will read with the 
keenest interest and satisfaction.” 

Glasgow Herald.— The story is qeiety written, full of interest, and the 
mystery is cleverly preserved till near the c 

The Freeman's Journal.—‘ The story opens well and maintains its excellence 
eee ieee The pictures of prison life are most vivid, and the story of the escape 
most thrilling.” 


SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


FAST AND LOOSE. 


By Major ARTHUR GRIFFITHS, 


Author of “ Ford’s Folly, Limited,” ‘* Chronicles of Newgate,” &c. &c. 
crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 

Morning Pos?.—“ ‘ Fast and Loose’ is so unmistakably one of the best of its 
class that it will assuredly become popular. There is not a page of this clever book 
that is not well worth reading ; it has not a single dull chapter. Its tone is forcible 
without being painfully realistic, and its incidents are both varied and dramatic.” 

Spectator.—'* This is an excellently coutrived story of the sensational kind.. 
The skill and vigour with which it is written are worthy of all praise.’ 


AN AMERICAN COUNTESS. 


By Mrs. URBAN HAWKESWOOD. 


THIRD IMPRESSION. FOURTH IMPRESSION IN THE PRESS, 
The Book to Read Concerning Seuth Africa. 


A NARRATIVE OF THE BOER WAR. 


By THOMAS FORTESCUE CARTER. 
Price 10s. 6d. 

Mr. Firzrarrick (Authcr of “The Transvaal from Within”) says :—‘‘ Mr. 
Thomas Fortescue Carter gives, with admirable skill and impartiality, a full account 
of the causes which led to the outbreak. His history is so determinedly just as to 
have met with considerable disapproval in certain quarters where plain truths are 
not palatable.’ 

The 7imes says :—‘‘ The book is fuli_ of instructions to those persons whose busi- 
ness it is to be informed upon the developments of the political situation in South 
ee Every military operation is dealt with in turn, and the accounts of them 
are, as far as poss ible, compiled from the direct statements of eye-witnesses, both 
military and a 


LONDON : 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


For JUNE, Price One Contents 
THE ‘ NEW MODEL” OFFICER. GEORGIAN GOSSIPS. By Miss A. 


| . WILSON. 
THE BLUE EYES OF AMLIE. By | op STORM, OR POISON. By K. 
» R. Crockett. and HesketuH Pricuarp (E. and H 
A ‘TREK FROM TRANSVAAL, Heron). 
By von Exrt. THE KING’S DEATH. By Wirrrip 
LITERARY By Witson Gipson. 
Tuomas SEcCcoM ES ON BOOKS AND 


WARDERS OF THE WEST. By 


conglinne. By Ursanus Sylvan. 
BO 


JOHN MACQUEEN, Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C. 


THE ISLE OF UNREST. Chaps. 
- YEARS OF STORM AND | XVI.-XVIII. By Henry SETON 
STRESS.—\V. By Karu Buinv. MERRIMAN. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W, 


MILLAIS'S “BREATH FROM THE VELDT.” 


New Edition just published, with all the original Illustrations. 
“Its special value at this mamas | ” his testimony on Boer character and Boer 
ideas about the English.”"—Dadly 
One Two Guineas net. 
H. SOTHERAN & CO., 140 Strand, and 37 Piccadilly. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


PUBLISHERS and BOOKSELLERS, of “ West 23rd Street, New 
York, and 24 BEDFORD STREET, STRAN DON, W.C. desire to 
call the attention of the READING *PUBLIC to 2 excellent facilities pre- 
a by their Branch House in London for filling, on the most favourable 
terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICATIONS and for ALL 
AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS. 
CATALOGUE sent on application. 


men ES and Collections of Books purchased for 
cash in Town or Country. Valuations or Probate, &c. ~Mvers 
& "kucllers’ Row, Strand, London, W.C. 


Now Ready. Third Edition. Llustrated, 5s. 
PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE OF THE VOICE. 
For Speakers and Singers. By Gorpon Hoimss, M.D, , 


I am quite in accord with these observations.”—Sir M. MackEnzig. 


By the same Author. Illustrated, rs. 6d. 


THE HYGIENE OF THE THROAT AND EAR. 


A Popular Guide. 
J. & A. CHURCHILL, 7 Great Marlborough Street, W. 
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THE “STANDARD” PEN 


“THE PRIZE WINNER 
IN FOUNTAIN PENS.” 


“THE AMERICAN STANDARD FOUNTAIN PEN,” Warranted. 


This Pen has a Substantial 14-carat Gold Nib in it. 
Every Variety of Points to suit all writers. 

Holder is of the best grade and finish. 

The Ink Feed and Ink Supply absolutely reliable. 
Fully Warranted in every particular. 


Retail Price, 10/6, 


In box complete. Fine, medium, or broad points. 
But in order to demonstrate our quality we will send Sample 
Pens to anyone 


Post Free on receipt of 5/- 
Money Returned if Pen is not what we say. 


MAKERS— 


‘THE AMERICAN STATIONERY CO. 


17 NICHOLAS STREET, BRISTOL. 


“THE INVINCIBLE FOUNTAIN PEN” bot wit 
STANDARD BANK of SOUTH AFRICA, Ltd. 


Bankers to the Government of the Cape of Good H 
Head to Clement's Lane, Lombard Street, London, , and 
go es in South Africa. 
Subscribed Capital (31st December, 1899) «+ 44,959,400 
Paid-up Capital .. ee ee $1,239,850 
Reserve Fund ee + £1,167,820 


This Bank grants drafts on, and transacts every cues ion of banking business 
vwith, the principal towns in Cape Colony, Natal, South African Republic, Orange 
Free and Africa. Telegraphic remittances made. Deposits 
J. CHUMLEY, London Manager. 


ESTABLISHED 


BIRKBECK BANK, 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


2 % CURRENT ACCOUNTS. % 

10 DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. 10 
2: h on Deposits, repayable on demand. 3 > 4 


STOCKS AND SHARES. 
Stocks and Shares purchased and sold for customers. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, /anager. 
Telephone No. 


Holborn. 
Telegraphic Address: BirkBeck, LONDON.” 


ROWLANDS 
MACASSAR 


Preserves, Strengthens, Beautifies the Hair, Prevents Baldness and Scurf ; and is 
also sold in a Golden Colour for fair or grey hair. Sizes, 3s. 6d., 7S., 10s. 6d. 
Sold by Stores, Chemists, and A. RowLanp & Sons, 67 Hatton Garden, London. 
DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS 

“Sir Henry Pi by is d by th: Queen to 
thank Mr. Darlington for a copy of his Handbook.” 
“‘ Nothing better could be wished for.”-—-British Weekly. 
“Far superior to ordinary guides.”—London Daily Chronicle. 
Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. 
1s. each. Illustrated. Maps by JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. 
“THE ISLE OF WIGHT. THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 
THE VALE OF LLANGOLLEN. OSS, MONMOUTH, TINTERN 
BRECON AND ITS BEACONS. E SEVERN VALLEY. 
‘BOURNEMOUTH AND THE NEW FOREST. THE WYE VALLEY, 
BRIGHTON, EASTBOURNE, HASTINGS, AND ST. LEONARDS. 
ABERYSIWITH, TOWYN, ABEROOVEY, AND MACHYNLLETH. 
MALVERN, HEREFORD, WORCESTER, AND GLOUCESTER. 
LLANDRINDOD WELLS AND THE SPAS OF MID-WALES. 
BRISTOL. BATH, WELLS, AND WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 
BARMOUTH, HARLECH, PORTMADOC, CRICCIETH, PWLLHELI. 


LLANDUDNO, RHYL, BANGOR, PENMAENMAWR, LLANFAIRFECHAN, 
CONWAY, COLWYN BAY, TREFRIW, BETTWS-Y-COED, FESTINIOG. 


“A brilliant book.” —The Times. Particularly good.” — Academy. 
“The best Handbook to London ever issued." “Liverpool Daily Pot” 
“Most emphatically tops them all.” —Daily Graphic. 
Enlarged edition, 5s, 60 Hilustrations, 24 Maps and Plans. 
LONDON AND ENVIRONS. 
By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A. 


is. ‘THE HOTELS OF THE WORLD. A Handbook to the leading 
throughout the world. anes 


THE HANFSTAENGL GALLERY, 


16 PALL MALL EAST 


(Nearly opposite the National Gallery). 


Repr oductions in Carbon Print, Photo- 


gravure and Squarellgravure from the works of . , 


Old and 
Modern Masters, 


comprising the Pictures in the . . . 


NATIONAL & TATE GALLERIES 


and many others of the . . 


MOST IMPORTANT COLLECTIONS. 


ART BOOKS AND ARTISTIC FRAMING. 


Lists and Prospectuses Post Free. Illustrated Catalogues, 15. 


INSPECTION INVITED. 


RELIEF OF MAFEKING! 


ALWAYS UP TO DATE. 
THE 


“ARMY AND NAVY GAZETTE” 


Of last Saturday, May 19, 


appeared with the news of the 
RELIEF OF MAFEKING, 


thus being actually on a level with 


THE SMARTEST 
OF THE SATURDAY PAPERS. 


This is ove reason why the 


*“* ARMY AND NAVY GAZETTE” maintains its position as 


THE LEADING SERVICE JOURNAL. 


Send 63d. for a specimen copy to the 
OFFICES: 3 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 


BOOKS.—HATCHARDS, 


BOOKSELLERS TO THE QUEEN 
entirely Fitted up, Arran id 


187 W.—Libraries 
All the New and Standard 


Llangollen : Darlington & Co. London: 
664 


an 
, Bibles, Prayer- "&c. New Choice Bindings for Presents. Post 
ex ‘sual cash discounts. 
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THE OLDEST HORTICULTURAL NEWSPAPER. 


The “TIMES” of HORTICULTURE. 


FOR SIXTY YEARS - 
THE LEADING JOURNAL. 


Its contributors comprise the most 


Experienced British Gardeners, 


and many of the most 


Eminent Men of Science 


at home and abroad. 


IT HAS AN INTERNATIONAL REPUTATION FOR ITS 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF PLANTS. 


Specimen Copy post free on application to the Publisher, 
H. G. COVE, 41 WELLINGION ST., STRAND, LONDON. 


REVUE DES REVUES 


Un Numéro spécimen ET 


SUR DEMANDE. Revue d'Europe et qd’ Amérique Richement illustrés. 


Peu de mots, beaucoup d'idées. Peu de mots, beaucoup d'idées. 


24 Numéros par an. 


Au prix de 20 fr. en France et de 24 fr, 4 1’étranger ona un 
abonnement d’zz an pour la Revue des Revues, kICHEMENT 
ILLUSTREE. 

“ Avec elle, on sait tout, tout de suite” (Atex. Dumas Fits), car “‘la Revue 
des Revues est extrémement bien faite et constitue une des lectures des plus 
intéressantes, des plus passionnantes” (FRANCISQUE SARCEY); “rien n'est plus 
utile que ce résumé de l’esprit humain” (E. Zoa) ; “elle a conquis une situation 
brillante et prépondérante parmi les grandes revues francaises et étrangéres” (Les 
Débats); ‘‘la Revue publie des études magistrales” (Figaro) ; etc. 

La Revue parait / 1** et /e 15 de chaque mois, publie des articles 
inédits signés par les plus grands noms francais et étrangers. 

La Revue publie également les analyses des meilleurs articles parus 
dans les périodiqued u monde entier, caricatures politiques, des 
romans et nouvelles, derniéres inventions et découvertes, etc., etc. 

La collection annuelle de la Revue forme une vraie encyclopédie 
de 4 gros volumes, ornés d’environ 1,500 gravures et contenant plus 
de 400 articles, études, nouvelles, romans, etc. 

Tous les abonnés pour 1900 recevront gra/ui/ement la Grande 
Revue de YExposition de 1900, richement illustrée, et autres 
primes de valeur. (Cozsulter nos prospectus.) 

On s’abonne sans frais dans tous les bureaux de poste de la France et 
de l’étranger chez tous les principaux libraires du monde entier et dans 
les bureaux de la Revue. 


Rédaction et Administration: 12 AVENUE DE L’OPERA, PARIS. 


NOTICES. 
The Terms of Subscription tothe SATURDAY REVIEW are:— 
United Kingdom. Abroad. 
4 


One Year we 8 we oo FIO 
Half Year ... 1G 086 8 
Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable to the 
Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 38 Southampton Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 
In the event of any difficulty being experienced in obtaining the 
SATURDAY REVIEW, the Publisher would be glad to be in. 
formed immediately. 


The SATURDAY REVIEW is on sale at the following places abroad :— 
PARIS Galignani Library, 224 Rue de Rivoli. 

blessrs. Boyveau & Chevillet, 22 Rue de la Banque. 

1) teeeeeteeeceeeeeeee, L@ Kiosque Michel, Boulevard des Capucines. 

Le Kiosque Duperron, Boulevard des Capucines. 

99 Kiosque 172 (Terminus) Rue St. Lazare. 
BRUSSELS ....+++++++++++. Messrs. G. Lebégue et Cie., 46 Rue de la Madeleine. 
BERLIN H. Kiihl, Jagerstrasse 73. 
VIENNA Messrs. Gerold & Co., 8 
Bupa-PEsTH ..........--A. Lappert. 
Messrs. Loescher & Co., Corso 307. 
MADRID ...++++++ee000++Livreria Gutenberg, Plaza de Santa Ana 13. 
CONSTANTINOPLE ........Otto Keil, 457 Grande Rue de Péra. 
HOMBURG Li 
CAIRO...... ne Anglo-American Bookselling Depét. 
New York ........ ++ee-- The International News Com: , 83 & 85 Duane St. 
Boston, Mass. (U.§.A.)..Messrs. Damrell & Upham, abs Washington Street. 
Toronto, CANADA ......The Toronto News Company, 42 Yonge Street. 

eee++-The Harold Wilson Company, 35 King Street West. 

MonTrREAL, CANADA .,.,The Montreal News Company, 386 St. James's Street. 


and PATH CYCLING ASSOCIATION. 


ONTINENTAL TOURING. 


The Council offer Prizes in 1900 of the value of Three guineas each in foreign 
hotel coupons and foreign railway tickets for best attendance at Saturday and 
Sunday runs to all centres having not Jess than twenty members. Particulars can 
be obtained from the Hon. Secretary. 


OAD and PATH CYCLING ASSOCIATION. 


Essentially a club for ladies and gentlemen. The only cycling club in the 
Kingdom to membership of which any practical advantage is attached. Arrange - 
ments have been made with about 250 leading firms in the cycle trade for the supply 
to the Association of machines and accessories on either wholesale or special terms of 
discount. Special tariff arrangements with nearly 2,000 high-class hotels in Great 
Britain, Ireland, the Continent, and America. Insurance privileges, embracing fire, 
theft, burglary, accident and disease risks, on specially reduced terms. Insurance of 
machine against fire and theft included in the annual subscription. Sunday rides 
having for a specific object, attendance at places. of public worship. 

The Road and Path Cycling Association is not run for the benefit of any individual 
or group of individuals, but for the whole body of members. 

For Sesapeaten: and Form of Proposal for Membership apply to the Hon. Sec., 
Rooms 22, 23, and 24, No. 11, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 

OFFICERS, 1900. 
President.—The Right Hon. the EARL OF MAYO. 
Captain.—The Right Hon. the EARL OF AYLESFORD. 

PATRONS. 
Her Grace the Duchess of Sutherland. 
The Ear! of Huntingdon. 
Earl De La Warr. 
Countess of Cavan. 
Viscount Maitland. 
Viscount Milton, M.P. 
The Lord Bishop of Bath and Wells. 
The Lord Bishop of Calcutta. 
The Right Rev. Bishop Mitchinson. 
Right Hon. Sir F. H. Jeune, K.C.B. 
Rev. Dr. Linklater. 
Rev. T. C. Fry, D.D. 
Rev. W. W. Clarke. 
Sir Gi'bert T. Carter, K.C.M.G. 
Mrs. Hardy. 
Evelyn A. de la Rue, Esq. 
Rev. E. Godfrey Burr. 
W. L. Stronge, Esq., J.P. 
VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

The Marquis of Breadalbane; Earl of Granard ; Countess of Mar and Kellie ; 
Earl of Albemarle ; Earl of Aylesford ; Earl of Bandon ; Countess of Annesley ; 
Lady Henry Somerset ; Lady Algernon Gordon Lennox ; La Comtesse Lucile de 
Hamel et de Manin ; Mrs. Brown Potter ; Viscount Falkland ; Viscount Hardinge ; 
Lord Farquhar ; Lord Abinger ; Lord Suffield ; Lord Ashton ; Baron Victor D’Alten ; 
the Hon. R. C. Devereux ; the Hon. H. C. Plunkett, M.P. ; Colonel the Hen. G. 
Napier; Sir F. G. Milner, Bart, M.P. ; Sir C. M. Palmer, Bart, M.P. ; Sir W. A. 
Baillie-Hamilton, K.C.M.G. ; Sir H. H. Johnston, K.C.B. ; Lieut.-General Fagan 
Major-General F. E. Appleyard, C.B. ; Colonel J. Gildea, C.B. ; Lieut.-Colonel 
Pryce-Jones ; Lieut.-Colonel Gerald Craven Ricardo ; C. J. Engledow, Esq., M.P. ; 
George J. Digby, ad ; Mark Whirwill, ; G. Frost, Esq., J.P. ; 
Edward Fuller-Maitland, Esq. ; Captain Fraser ; W. R. Kingdon, Esq., M.B.B.S. ; 
H. R. Peyton, Esq., M.D. 5 tons W. W. Boyle ; Rev. Noel Platt ; General Adams. . 
CS.A.; T. H. Brand, Esq. ; G. Day Harrison, Esq. 

COUNCILLORS. ar 

Lieut.-Colonel S. H. N. Johnstone ; Howard Crewdson, ~~ ; J. Egerton 
Falconer, Esq.; A. Woodley Smith, Esq.; Robert Dixon, Esq.; Thomas 
Blower, Esq. 


Hon. Sec.—R. B. OAKLEY, Esq. 
Auditor.—J. B. CARRUTHERS, Esq., C.A. 


OAD AND PATH CYCLING ASSOCIATION. 


The WHITSUN TOUR to Coventry, Kenilworth, Warwick, Stratford-on- 

Avon, Edge Hill, Banbury, Oxford, Marlborough, Avebury, Shaftesbury, 
Wa:dour Castle and Park, henge, Basingstoke, Basinghouse, and Staines 
will start from Barnet on Thursday, 31st May, terminating om Saturday, the 
th June. 
of Itinerary, and time table, with archzological and _ historical 
descriptive notes, also prospectus of the Association, with forms of application for 
membership, can be obtained from Mr. R. B. Oakiey, Hon. Sec., Rooms 22, 23 
and 24, No. 11 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 


THE LONDON CITY AND MIDLAND BANK, LTD.. 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Kate of 


Interest allowed on Deposits at seven days’ call, at the Head Office and 
London Branches, will be Two per Cent. until further notice. 
. M. MADDERS, ) Joint 
. B. MURRAY, - General 
D. G. H. POLLOCK, ) Managers. 


No. 5 Threadneedle Street, E.C. 
May 24th, 1900. 


HE SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 
Hereby give Notice that they wil OPEN A LONDON AGENCY 
on Monday next, May 28th, at 
WINCHESTER HOUSE, OLD BROAD STREET. E.C. 
Mr. W. M. Acwortu has been appointed Agent, and Mr. E. W. Cuersman 
Secretary. DV. 


City of London Truss Society. 


ESTABLISHED 1807. 
FOR THE RELIEF OF THE RUPTURED POOR THROUCHOUT THE. 
KINCDOM. 
Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 


The Patients (about 10,000 in the year) are of both sexes and all 
ages, and are relieved on one letter of recommendation, however 
aggravated the case may be. 

ADDITIONAL FUNDS are GREATLY NEEDED to meet 
the increasing demands on the Charity, for which the Committee make 
an earnest appeal. SUBSCRIPTIONS, DONATIONS, and BEQUESTS- 
will be thankfully received at the Institution by 

WHITTINGTON, Secretary,’ 
35 Finsbury Square, E.C. 
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ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 
The Subscription List will Open on Monday, the 28th day of May, and Close on or before Wednesday, the 30th day of May. 


THE MANSIONS PROPRIETARY, LIMITED. 


INCORPORATED UNDER THE COMPANIES ACTS, 1862 TO 1893. 


Properties owned by the Company to be included in the present security: ST. ERMIN’S HOTEL, Westminster; MARLBOROUGH 
MANSIONS, Victoria Street, Westminster; REGENCY MANSIONS, Shaftesbury Avenue. 

Property contracted to be purchased by the Company to be included in the same security: IDDESLEIsH MANSIONS 
WESTMINSTER. 


Divided into 100,009 Shares of £1 each, all of which have been issued. 


ISSUE OF £100,000, IN FIVE PER CENT. “B” MORTGAGE DEBENTURE STOCK AT £95 PER CENT. 


Repayable at par on the 5th April, 1930, or redeemable at par on or after the 5th April, 1903, on six months’ previous notice being given 
by the Company, or in the event of voluntary liquidation. 
Payable as follows :— 


On Application, £10 per eent.; On Allotment, £40 per cent.; Three Months after Allotment, £45 per cent, 


Interest will be paid at the rate of £4 per cent. per annum upon any final instalment for the period for which it shall be prepaid. 

This Stock is limited to £100,000, the amount now offered, and will only be allotted in multiples of £10, but when fully paid will be 
transferable in multiples of £1. 

Interest will be payable half-yearly on the 5th April and 5th October in each year, the first payment of interest to be made on the 
5th October, 1900, and calculated from the due dates of payment of the several instalments or from any subsequent date of payment. Failure 
to pay any instalment renders anne as liable to forfeiture. 


Trustees for the First Mortgage Bebentare Stock Bankers. 


Holders. THE LONDON AND WESTMINSTER BANK (Limited). 
SIR FRANCIS KNOLLYS, K.C.M.G., C.B. Soli 
: citors for the Company 
L. A. ATHERLEY-JONES, Esy., Q.C., M.P. Messrs. BROWN AND WOOLNOUGH, 68 Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
Trustees for the “‘B” Mortgage Debenture Stock Brokers. 
Holders. Messrs). HARKER AND CO., 9 Drapers’ Gardens. 
LORD SUFFIELD, K.C.B., Gunton Park, Norwich. 
SIR FRANCIS KNOLLYS, K.C.M.G., C.B., St. James’s Palace. Auditor. 
R. STRAY, Esq. (Messrs. Alabaster, Stray and Hawkin), Chartered 
Solicitors to Both Sets of Trustees. Accountant, 107 Wool Exchange. 
Messrs. FORD, LLOYD, BARTLETT, and MICHELMORE, Secretary. 
38 Bloomsbury Square. ARTHUR MOSS. 
Direetors. : Registered Offices. 


68 Lincoln’s Inn Fields (Chairman). 
JAMES S. BLANCKENSEE, Esq., 29 and 30 King Street, Cheap- Prospectuses and forms of application can be obtained from the 


side. London and Westminster Bank, Limited, 41 Lothbury, E.C., and its 
HARRY RICHARDSON, Esq., St. Ermin’s Hotel, Westminster | branches, and at the offices of the Company, and of their Solicitors or 
(Managing Director). Brokers. 


QUEEN CHARLOTTE’S LYING-IN HOSPITAL, |SEAMEN’S HOSPITAL SOCIETY, 


“DREADNOUGHT” HOSPITAL, Greenwich (225 Beds). 


MARYLEBONE ROAD, LONDON, N.W. Branch Hospital: ROYAL VICTORIA AND ALBERT DOCKS, E. 
Founded 1752. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1885. (so, beds). EAST INDIA DOCK ROAD, and at GRAVESEND 
: ispensaries : 51 ) y and at 5 
UNENDOWED. SUPPORTED BY VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS. Contributions, and to the Whole Maritime World. 
Patron—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. t for the Reception of Sick Sailors. 
Vice-Patrons—H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. e LONDON HOOL OF TROPICAL MEDICINE is in connection with 
H.R.H THE DUCHESS OF YORK. this Society. 
President—-THE VISCOUNT PORTMAN. ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS URGENTLY NEEDED. 
Treasurer—ALFRED C. DE ROTHSCHILD, Eso. P. MICHELLI, Secretary. 


Chairman EARL OF HARDWICKE. 
Since the foundation of the Hospital 100,000 POOR WOMEN HAVE BEEN RELIEVED. 
Last year 1,150 Patients were received into the Hospital, and 1,ort were attended 


at their own Homes. ~ 
The necessary ANNUAL exceeds £4,500, while the RetianLe ORTH LON _ CON 
Income is about £2,000 only. ust, 
EXTENSION OF THE HOSPITAL. ee 
, To wiieve the great pressure on the Hospital, and to meet the constantly-growing nappa 
ion, the Hospital has been enlarged and anew Nurses’ Home has | The Hospital is splendidly situated for the successful treatment of Consumption 
co erected. For these works upwards of £5,000 1s sTILL REQUIRED, towards _ and other Chest Diseases, for which an abundance of pure, fresh air is necessary. 


which Contributions are earnestly solicited. | Nearly 250,000 patients treated since the foundation of wd aaa 
CONTRIBUTIONS to both the General and the Building Funds will be thank- 47,000 REQUIRED annually from Voluntary Source 

fully received by the Hospital Bankers, Messrs. Cocks, Bioputpx & Co., Charing WILLIAM J. ‘MORTON, Secretary. 

Cross, S.W.; or at the Hospital by ARTHUR WATTS, Secretary. Offices : 41 Fitzroy Square, W. 


LONDON HOSPITAL, E. 
The Committee appeal for £40,000 -year from VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS. 


The number of IN-PATIENTS treated in 1897 was 11,146 
OUT-PATIENTS pa 161,033 
Total number of Patients treated at the Hospital—172,179 


FUNDS ARB URGENTLY NEEDED. 
Thoroughly Trained Private Nurses to be had immediately on application to the Matron. 


Honate. SYDNEY HOLLAND, Chairman. G. Q. ROBERTS, House Governor. 
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MR. UPCOTT GILL’S LIST OF STANDARD WORKS. 


Aquaria, Book of. A Practical Guide to the Construction, 
Arrangement, and Management of Freshwater and Marine Aquaria ; containing 
Full Information as to the Plants, Weeds, Fish, Molluscs, Insects, &c., How 
and Where to Obtain Them, and How to "Keep Them in Health. By Rev. 
Grecory C. BATEMAN, A. K. C., and Recinatp A. R. Bennett, B.A. Illus- 
trated. In cloth gilt, price 5s. 6d., by post, 5s. rod. 


Autograph Collecting: A Practical Manual for Amateurs and 
Historical Students, containing ample information on the Selection and Arrange- 
ment of Autographs, the Detection of Forged Specimens, &c., &c., to which are 
added numerous Facsimiles for Study and Reference, and an extensive Valua- 
tion Table of Autographs worth Collecting. By Henry T. Scott, M.D., 

.R.C.P., &c. In leatherette gilt, price 7s. 6d. net, by post 7s. 10d. 


British Dragonflies. Being an Exhaustive Treatise on our 
Native Odonata ; Their Collection, Classification, and Preservation. By W. J. 
Lucas. B.A. Very fully Illustrated with 27 Plates, Illustrating 39 Species ex- 
bs uisitely printed in Colour, and numerous Black-and-White Engravings. In 
cloth gilt, price 31s. 6d. net ; by post 32s. 


Canary Book. The Breeding, Rearing, and Management of all 
Varieties of Canaries and Canary Mules, and all other matters connected with 
this Fancy. By Ropert L. Watiace. Third Edition. In cloth gilt, price 
5s. by post 5s. 4d. ; with Coloured Plates, 6s. 6d., by post 6s. rod. 


Coins of Great Britain and Ireland, a Guide to the, in 
Gold, Silver, and Copper, from the Earliest Period to the Present Time, with 
their Value. By the late Colonel W. Stewart Tuorsurn. Third Edition. 
Revised and Enlarged by H. A. Grugser, F.S.A. Illustrated. In cloth gilt, 
price ros. 6d. net, by post ros. rod. 


Cookery, The Encyclopedia of Practical. A complete 
Diaieny of all pertaining to the Art of Cookery and Table Service. Edited 
by Tuero. Francis GARRETT, assisted by eminent Chefs de Cuisine and Con- 
fectioners. Profusely Illustrated with Coloured Plates and Engravings by 
Harotp Furness, Gro. CruiksHank, W. Munn AnpReEw, and others, 
> 2 vols. demy 4to. half morocco, cushion edges, price £3 38. ; carriage free, 

3 5S. 


Dogs. Breaking and Training: Being Concise Directions for 

the proper education of Dogs, both for the Field and for Companions. Second 
Edition. By Paturinper.” With Chapters by Hucu Illustrated. 
In cloth gilt, price 6s. 6d., by post 6s. rod. 


Engravings and their Walue. Containing a Dictionary of 
all the Greatest Engravers and their Works. By J. H. Stater. Third Edition, 
with latest Prices at S action. In cloth gilt, ps 158. net, by post 15s. 5d. 


Ferns, The Book of Choice: for the Garden, Conservatory, 
and Stove. Describing the best and most striking Ferns and Selaginellas, and 
giving explicit directions for their Cultivation, the formation of Rockeries, the 
arrangement of Ferneries, &c. By Grorcre ScuNEIDER. With numerous 
Coloured Plates and ~ oy Illustrations. In 3 vols. large post 4to. Cloth gilt, 
price £3 38. net, by post £3 5s. 


Game Prese Practical. Containing the fullest Direc- 
hag for Rearing and rving both Winged and Ground Game, and Destroy- 

ing Vermin ; with other Ceres of Value to the Game Preserver. B 
W. Carvecte. Illustrated. In cloth gilt, demy 8vo. price 21s., by post 21s. a 


, The Book of: a Handbook of Horticulture. By 
well-known Specialists. Edited by W. D. Drury (Author of ‘‘ Home Garden- 
ing,” Insects to Fruit,” ‘Popular Bulb Culture,” &c.). Very fully 
Illustrated. I vol. demy 8vo. about 1,200 pp. price 16s. net, by post 17s. 


Gardening, Dictionary of. A Practical Encyclopedia of 
Horticulture, for A s and P; 1 Illustrated with 2,440 En- 
vings. Edited by G. Nicuotson, oe of the Royal Botanic Gardens, 
Kew 3; assisted by Prof. Trail, M.D.; Rev. P. W. Myles, B.A., F.LS. 
Wasson, J. Garrett, and other Specialists. In 4 vols. large post gto. Clot } 
zit, price, £3, by post £3 2s. Half morocco, £3 3s., by post £3 5s. 


Horse-Keeper, The Practical. By GEORGE FLEMING, C.B., 

-  LL.D., F.R.C.V.S., late Principal Veterinary Surgeon to the British Army, 
and Ex-President of the R College of Veiesinasy Surgeons. In cloth gi t, 
price 3s. 6d., by post 3s. rod. 


Library Manual, The. A Guide tothe Formation of a Library, 
and the Values of Rare and Standard Books. By J. H. SLarer, Barrister-at- 
Law. Third Edition. Revised and Greatly Enlarged. In cloth gilt. price 
7s. 6d. net, by post 7s. 10d. 


Needlework, Dictionary of. An Encyclopedia of Artistic, 
Plain, and Fancy Resteamk? Plain, practical, complete, and magnificently 
Illustrated. By S. . CautFietp and B. C. Sawarp. In demy 4to, 
528 pp., 829 Illustrations, extra cloth gilt, plain edges, cushioned bevelled boards, 
price 21s. net, by post 21s. 9d. ; with Coloured Plates, elegant satin brocade 
cloth binding, and coloured edges, 31s. 6d. net, by post 32s. 


Orchids: Their Culture and Management, with Descriptions of all 
the Kinds in General Cultivation. [Illustrated bv Coloured Plates and En- 
gravingse ‘By W. Watson, Assistant-Curator, Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew ; 
assisted by Bean, Foreman, Royal Gardens, Kew. Second Edition. 
same — with Extra Plates. In cloth gilt and gilt edges, price £1 1s. net, 

by post 


Painters and Their Works. A Work of the Greatest Value 
to Collectors and such as are interested in the Art, as it gives, besides 
Biographical —— of all the Artists of Repute oe. now living) from the 
13th a he present Market Value of the Principal Works 
painted by them, ‘with full descriptions of same. In 3 vols. cloth gilt, price 
378. 6d. net, by post 38s. 3d. 


Parrots, the Speaking. The Art of Keeping and Breeding the 
with in Confinement. By Dr. Kari Russ. Illustrated 
with D PLATES and ome Mig In cloth gilt, price 5s., by post 


Patience, Games of, for one or more Players. How to Play 
173 different Games of Patience. By M. Wuirmore Jones. Illustrated. 
In cloth gilt, price 6s., by post 6s. 4d. 


Pig, Book of the. The Selection, Breeding, Feeding, and 
Management of the Pig ; the Treatment of its Diseases; the Curing and Pre- 
serving of Hams, Bacon, and other Pork Foods ; and other information apper- 
taining to Pork Farming. By Professor James Lonc. Fully Mlustrated with 
Portraits of Prize Pigs, Plans of Model Piggeries, &c. In cloth gilt, price 
tos, 6d., by post ros. 11d. 


Pigeons, Fancy. Containing full Directions for the Breeding and 
Management of Fancy Pigeons, and Descriptions of every known Variety, 
together with all other information of interest or use to Pigeon Fanciers. Third 
Edition. 18 COLOURED PLATES, and 22 other ——— illustrations. By 
J. C. In cloth gilt, price 10s. 6d., by post ros. 1 


e Stamps of Europe, The Adhesive: A Practical 
Guide to their Collection, Identification, and Classification. Especially designed 
for the use of those commencing the Study. By W. A. S. Westrony. Beauti- 
fully Illustrated. In 2 vols. price 15s. net, by post 15s. 6d. 


Rabbit, Book of the. A Complete Work on Breeding and 
Rearing all Varieties of Fancy Rabbits, giving their History, Variations, Uses 
Points, Selection, Mating, Management, &c., &c. SECOND EDITION. 
Edited by Kempster W. Knicut. Illustrated with Coloured and other Plates 
In cloth gilt, price res. 6d., by post ros, 11d. 


Sailing Tours. The Yachtsman’s Guide to the Cruising Waters of 
the English and Adjacent Coasts. With Descriptions of every Creek, Harbour, 
and Roadstead on the Course. With Numerous Charts printed in Colours, 
showing Deep water, Shoals, and Sands exposed at low water, with sounding. 
By Frank Cowper, B.A. In crown 8vo. cloth gilt. 

Vol. I. The Coasts of Essex and sam, from the Thames to Aldborough. 
Six Charts. Price 5s., by post 5s. 3d. 

Vol. IIT. The South Coast, from the Thames to the Scilly Islands. Twenty- 
five Charts. New and Revised Edition. Price 7s. 6d., by post 7s. rod. 

Vol. IfT, The Coast of Brittany, from L’Abererech to St. Nazaire, and 
an Account of the Loire. Twelve Charts. Price 7s. 6d., by post 7s. rod. 

Vot. IV, The West Coast, from Land’s End to Mull of Galloway, in- 
cluding the East Coast of Ireland. Thirty Charts. Price ros. 6d., by post 
10s. 1 

Vol. y. The Coasts of Scotland and the N.E. of England down to Ald- 
borough. Forty Charts. Price 1os. 6d., by post ros. 10d. 


Sea Terms, A miateaney of. For the use of Yachtsmen, 
Amateur Boatmen, and Beginners. By A. ANSTED. Fully Illustrated. In 
cloth gilt, price 7s. 6d. net, by post 7s. 11d. 


Sleight of Hand. A Practical Manual of Legerdemain for 
Amateurs and Others. New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Profusely 
Illustrated. By E. Sacus. In cloth gilt, price 6s. 6d., by post 6s. rod. 


Solo Whist. Its Whysand Wherefores. A Progressive and Clear 
Method of eat lila and Illustration of the Game, and how to Play it 
Successfully. ith Illustrative Hands printed in Colour. By C. J. MeLrose. 
In cloth gilt, price 3s. 6d., by post 3s. 10d. 


Sporting Books, Illustrated. A Descriptive Survey of a 
Collection of English Illustrated Works of a Sporting and Racy Character, 
with an Appendix of Prints relating to Sports ¥? a Field. The whole valued 


by reference to Average Auction Prices. tte SLATER, Author of “ Library 
Manual,” ‘‘ Engravings and Their Value,” &c. ‘In cloth gilt, price 7s. 6d. net, 
by post 7s. rod. 


Taxidermy, Practical. a Manual of Instruction to the Amateur 
in Collecting, Preserving, and Setring-up Natural History Specimens of all 
kinds. With’ Examples nell Working Diagrams. By Montacu Browne, 
F.Z.S., Curator of Leicester Museum. Second Edition. In cloth gilt, price 
78. 6d., by post 7s. rod. 


Violins (Old) and their Makers: Including some References 
to those of Modern Times. By James M. Fieminc. Illustrated with Fac- 
+ agen Tickets, Sound-Holes, "i hs cloth gilt, price 6s. 6d. net, by post 

I 


Violin School, Practical, for Home Students. Instructions 
and Exercisesin Violin Playing, for the use of Amateurs, Self-learners, Teac hers, 
and others. With a Supplement on ‘‘ Easy Legato Studies for the Violin.” BR 

FLeminG. Demy 4to. cloth gilt, gs. 6d., by post 
ithout Supplement, price 7s. 6d., by post 8s. 


Vivarium, The. Beinga Full Description of the most Interesting 
Snakes, Lizards, and other Reptiles, and How to Keep Them Satisfactorily in 
Confinement. By Rev.G.C. BatEMAN. Beautifully Illustrated. In cloth 
gilt, price 7s. 6d. net, by post 8s. 


War Medals and Decoratioms. A Manual for Collectors, with 
some account of Civil Rewards for Valour. By D. Hastincs_ Irwin. 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, Beautifully Titustrated. In cloth gilt, price 
12s. 6d. net, by post r2s. 10d. 


Whist, Scientific: Its Whys and Wherefores. Wherein all 
Arbitrary Dicta of Authority are eliminated, the Reader being taken step 
Brey the Reasoning upon which the Rules of Play are 

ELROSE. - Illustrative Hands printed in Colour. In cloth gilt, 


by post 6s 


Wildfowling, Practical: 2 Book on Wildfowl and Wildfowl 
Shooting. By Hy. Suarr. The result of 25 years’ experience Wildfowl 
Shooting under all sorts and conditions of locality as well as circumstances. 
Profusely Ilustrated. Demy 8vo. cloth gilt, price 12s. 6d. net, by post 
12s. 


Wild Sports in Ireland. Being Picturesque and Entertaining 
Descriptions of several visits paid to niet, with a Hints likely to be 
of service to the Angler, Wil OHN BICKERDVKE, 
Author of “ The Book of the All-Round Anion” &e. Pyomutitally Illustrated 
from Photographs taken by the Author. In cloth gilt, price 6s., by post 6s. 4d. 


; London: L. UPCOTT GILL, 170 Strand, W.C. 
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HENRY J. DRANE, Satissury House, 
PUBLISHER. SALISBURY SQUARE, 


Freet STREET. 


MR. HENRY J. DRANE has recently published the following 
Books which can be had at alt Booksellers’, Bookstalls, and 
Libraries :— 

SIR WALTER'S WIFE. By Emmy Ricuincs. An Historical Romance. Illustrated with Portraits of 

Sir Walter and Lady Raleigh. Large crown 8vo. Cloth. Price 6s. 

**Of exceeding interest.” —Saturday Review. 
THE WAY OF THE WORLD. By Gitsert Crorr. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
THE ROBBER TROOPS OF CIRCUMSTANCES. By Lite C. Hosir. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


WHILE THE LOTUS IS CLOSED. By Micwaet Grant. A Love Sketch. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 


Price 3s. 6d. 
A study of considerable cleverness.” — Peopie. Distinctly abover the average.” —Leeds Mercury. 
‘* The work is an entertaining book for a reader fond of a sentimental story.” — 7he Scotsman. 


IN THE COILS OF THE SERPENT. By Marcvuerite Rosso. A Hypnotic Novel. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth. With Frontispiece. Price 6s. 
** When the reader gets a grip of the story he will soon find it gets a grip of him.” — Weekly Sun. 
‘** Those who once take up the work will not willingly lay it down till they have arrived at the dénouement.”—Car/isle Journal. 
** Might do no discredit to the authoress of the ‘ Sorrows of Satan.’ ”— Glasgow Herald. 


MR. DRANE also has in the press, and will publish as soon 
as ready, the following important Books :— 
AN AMERICAN VENUS. By Ettior Preston, M.D. Crown 8vo. with Portrait of the Author. Cloth 


extra. Price 6s. 
AN OLD WOMAN’S TRAGEDY. By E. M. Tuompson. Crown 8vo. Cloth. Price 3s. 6d. 


A YEAR WITH NATORE AND THE BIRDS. By W. Percivat Weste.t, Author of “ All 
About Birds,” ‘‘ A Handbook of British Breeding Birds,” &c. [Illustrated with Photographs from Nature and Still Life, by J. T. 
Newman, G. Watmough Webster, H. Stone, and from Drawings by the Author. Over 170 Illustrations. Royal Svo. Cloth extra, 
gilt. 320 pp. Price 10s. 6d 


BOOKS TO BUY AND KEEP. DRANE’S UNIVERSAL MANUALS 


Price One Shilling each. 
POEMS OF PASSION. By Etta WueeLer Witcox. 
Crown 8vo. goth thousand. Price — EVERYONE HIS OWN DOCTOR; or, The Household 
** Mrs. Wilcox's poems are all rich in ideas. She often condenses a whole page in Medical Guide. By Dr. AmBrosE. 254 pages. 60th Thousand. 
a stanza and leaves the great truth sparkling and clearer than the orator would 


make it in a laboured argument.” | POULTRY AND PIGEONS : Their V: arieties, Manage- 


“* May be read with distinct pleasure."—Manchester Guardian. ment, Breeding, and Diseases. By HuGH Pirer. A New and Thoroughly 
Revised Edition. By James S. Goutp, Author of ‘*‘ My Canary Book.” 


THE LOVE LETTERS OF A VAGABOND. By E. pygRYONE’S HANDBOOK OF BRITISH BREEDING- 


Heron-Atten. A small volume of spirited Poems. Price 1s. 3 
BIRDS. By W. Percivat Weste.t. Containing a complete description of 
“4 very good example of the verse that celebrates the fashionable emotions of — ail Birds known to Breed in the British Isles, their Fiabits. Nests, Eess, &e. 
the period.” —Court Circular. 


POEMS OF PLEASURE. By Evia Wueeer Wicox. FRENCH MADE EASY FOR SELF-LEARNERS. By 


C. E. HartLey. Comprising the most Essential Parts of the Grammar, a Full 


Price 1s. | Explanation of the Correct Pronunciation, Lessons in Conversation, and a List 

this the in emotions. She is | of over 5,000 French Words and Phrases in Common Use. 

ec y the m P presen | 
COTTAGE AND DAIRY FARMING; or, How to 

MAURINE AND OTHER POEMS. By ELLA WHEELER © Cultivate from Two to Twenty Acres, including the Management of Cows, 

Witcox. Price 1s. | yy + Poultry, and the Making of Butter and Cheese. By Martin Dov_e 
an ARTON. 
Just published, price ss. net.—HANDSOME PRESENT. | 

SIR HENRY IRVING AND MISS ELLEN TERRY: | THE NEWSPAPER DICTIONARY, Classical and 
a Record of over 20 years at the Lyceum Theatre. Warren arevewr, | Foreign Quotations, Proverbs, , Words, Expressions, and Phrases of frequent 
With 76 choice Illustrations. Edition limited to 300 cannot be re- | occurrence, T and Exp By Cuartes Harttev. 
produced. Only a few left. | CARVING MADE EASY; or, Practical Instructions 

THE GLOBE STAMP ALBUM. Containing spaces Game ee and Skilfal Knowledge of the Useful Art of Carving may 
for about 6,000 Stamps, conveniently arranged according to their respective 
equates} with Hints and’ for Collectors. Iiestrated THE GARDENER’S RECEIPT BOOK, containing 
with many varieties of Stamps, reproduced by the Special Permission of Her | Methods for Destroying all Kinds of Vermin and teneote injurious to the 
Majesty's Board of Inland Revenue. Price 3s. Garden, with Preventives and Cures for the different Diseases of Plants, and 


THE LAND OF THE LIVING DEAD. A Startling for dhe Pesservation of Trees, Freit, Flowers, &c.,&c. By 
With 8 full-page Mlustrations by (JAMES)—THE GARDENER’S MANUAL 


‘* As thrilling a story of struggle and peril as we have read for a a long time past. | of the Cultivation of Mushrooms, Cucumbers, Melons, Strawberries, and the 
It will keep the reader in breath Shows suspense until he reaches the a s | Vine. 
Speaker. 

“‘T vould as readily walk with Mr. Neal Fyne as with any Mr. Haggard now | MARKET SARDENING : Giving i = detail the pales 
horrif, ng the millions." —Morning Leader. P Potatoes, Asparayus Sea Kale, Cabbages, Caulidowers, Celery Beans, 
LOVE'S USURIES. By Lovis Creswicke, Author of | Warts Cree By Onions, Carrots, Turnips, 

“* Magnetism and Mystery.” Crown 8vo. 244 pp. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. . 4 
_MY CANARY BOOK. Contains Chapters on the 
THE DEVIL’S SHILLING. ve A CAMPBELL RAE-BRown, Choice of a Bird, Varieties, Cages, Food and Management, Diseases, Breed- 
Author of “ Kissing Cup’s Race,” &c Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 253 pp. ing, Mules, &c., and Short Articles on the Management of the Siskin, Gold- 
33. 6d. finch, Citril Finch, Serin Finch, and Linnet. By James S. Goucp. 


All the above Books may be obtained through any Bookseller, or will be sent direct from the Publisher 
on receipt of published price. 


HENRY J. DRANE, Salisbury House, Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, E.C. 


REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 
Printed Proprietors norte ‘ ew-street Square, E.C., and Published by Freperick Duncan W at the Office, 38 Southampton Street, 
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